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“ BUT, DORI6,” PLEADED JACKE DENISON, “ DON’T YOU THINK YOUR HEART HAS ROOM FOR ANOTHER LOVER?” 


A FEARFUL LEGACY 


By Florence Hodgkinson, author of “ Kenneth’s 
Choice,” etc., ete. 


A NOVELETTE. 
{COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


PROLOGUE. 
@ HERE was not the slightest doubt 
about her guilt. From the mo- 
ment the trial begam it was easy 





| local theatre, and t 


was a cause célébre, which had convulsed 
Southshire almost to its very foundations. 
Before ever she was charged with wilful murder, 
Arline Denison had won for herself the bitter 
hatred of the county, because she, a penniless 
nobody, an utter stranger to the place, had 
won the great prize for which all the unmarried 
girls and young widows of the neighbourhood 
were competing. 

8 passed through Mapleton with a 
travelling company of players. Gilbert Deni- 
son and his house cg Rad patronised the 


to see how things would go. There | rately in love with the fair-haired syren who 
was no sympathy for the prisoner, | now stood in the dock charged with his mur- 


either amid the audience or among the jury. 

_, The court was crammed, Not only the 

people” were represented there, but the 
classes” had mustered in full force, for this 


der. Mother, sisters, friends, lifted up their 
voice in so'emn warning, but all in vain. 
Within a month the strolling actress was Lady 
Denison of the Moat,-and Southshire society 


young man fell despe- | 


had to decide the momentous question—ought 
they to visit her? 

The Denisons were the oldest family in the 
neighbourhood. The property was strictly 
entailed, and Sir Gilbert therefore possessed 
almost princely wealth, while his mother and 
sisters had but a moderate income. 

The Moat was a delightful place to visit at, 
while the entertainments at the Dower House 
were few and frugal. Interest pointed to 

aying court to the young bride, and so 
Routhshire put is wounded feelings in. its 
»ocket, and went en masse to call on young 

ady Denison. ; 

Lady Alfreda, her mother-in-law, did not 
follow the public example. Neither she nor 
one of her three daughters ever set foot in The 
Moat after Arline ruled there. Gilbert's only 
| brother was in India with his regiment. He 
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had married young, and for love, and was con- 
sequently almost as much in disgtace with his 
mother, as her first-born son. 

He and his wife wrote kindly letters to Sir 
Gilbert, and sent their love to Arline; but all 
those thousands of miles away they could be 
of little real use to her. 

For a year all went well. Sir Gilbert 
looked the picture of happiness, Lady Denison 
was the fairest, most gracious chatelaine heart 
could desire. Then there came a cloud; the 


eagetly €xpected heir proved to be a daughter. |: 


Arlive loved the baby the more for her dis- | 
appointment; but the child received no wel- 
comé from he¥ father. ‘The Méat' was entailed, 
and there was scant provision for daughters 
or younger sons. Sir Gilbert hated children. 
He would have been pleased with a son to 
carry on the old name; but he did not want 
a large family. Reminded by ‘the doctor that 
the son might come in time, and, if not, a 
daughter could inherit, he did not seem con- 
soled, and it soon leaked out in Southshire 
that little Miss Denison was not wanted by her 
father. 

From that time troubles grew apace. .Gilk4 
bert went to the Dower House during his wife’s 
illness, and kept up the habit of, going there) 
even when she was well enough. to desire: his, 
society. Naat Seley * at 

pe Alfreda was never weary of trying, to 


sow dissension, At last there came,a «time 
when Sir Gilbert was so furio: jealous « 
Arline hardly dared léave the s without 


esking his permission. , The. setvants: heard 
frequent quarrels. At last one night things 
came to a crisis. Lady Denison ‘eft the dinner- 
table in hot anger. and the butler heard her: say, 

“You shall repent this if there is a Heaven 
above us.” 

Two hours later the Baronet was found in 
the ‘grounds shot through the heart, — 
dead. His wife’s maid proved that her y 
put on a dark cloak and went out directly she 
left.the dining room. She never returned to 
ber home. It was only the following after- 
noon that she was arrested at Mapleton, a 
small market town, five miles from The Mos¢. 

From the first there was no hope for her. 
Even, the lawyer engaged for the defence 
urged her to plead guilty of firing the pistol 
under extreme provocation, so that a verdict 
of manslaughter might be returned. He urged 
in vain. Arline Denison stuck to her statement 
that she had never seen her husband since she 
left him sitting over his wine. ‘ 

The servants, all bred under the Denison 
rule, were not even just to the woman who 
had been to them a kindly mistress. Every- 
thing they could say against her they did 
say. The butler volunteered that “there. was: 
murder on her face when she left the dining- 
room.” . 

Lady Alfreda declared her son was des- 
perately unhappy in his marriage, and thought 
of suing for a. separation. The neighbours 
tossed their heads; and Paul Melville, the 
solicitor for the defence, felt that never in his 
whole life had he met a more hopeless’ case. 
His brother, a barrister of high standing, was 
retained by him for the trial, and viewed things 
more cheerfully. 1" 

“T. believe she is innocent,” he said, slowly. 
“The only thing is to establish an alibi, Sir 
Gilbert was killed between eight and ten. His 
wife must prove what she was doing during 
those two hours.” 

Arline said sadly it was impossible. - She 
had never spoken to a living creature. until 
she reached Mapleton. - She walked the whole 
of the five miles; but she was weary, and not 
ased to exertion. And so it was past eleven 
when she reached the little railway station, and 
thé last train for London had gone. She went 
to the ehief hotel for the night, meaning to 
on the next evening to the metropolis. ‘She 
shrank from trave in the daytime, when 
she might meet those who had known her as 
Sir Gilbert’s happy bride. 

‘This was her story. She told Douglas Mel- 
ville very simply that she knew it would con- 
demn her—that she saw, to a prejudiced mind, 








she would have had time to fire the fatal shot, 
and yet reach eton by eleven, She had 
not meta creature by the way. There was no 
one she could call to prove that when Gir 
Gilbert was ‘killed she was far away from The 
Moat. She knew things would go y with 
her, and, for her own bam she would gladly 
die ; life had been so of pain, only there 
was her little child. What would become of 
Nell if she had to go through the:world branded 
as the child of a murderess? 
Douglas listened—and believed her. He was 
not a Southshire man, and so was free from 
Jocal prejudices in favour of the Denisons. 
To his mifid Arline was a beautiful, wronged 
woman, whom he would serve at any cost. 
He could easily imagine Sir Gilbert had been 
a domineering hus , and that the un- 
happiness of the marriage lay at his door. 
Arline’s own story was, her mother-in- 
law the mischief. | Lady Alfreda re- 
minded her son. goutinually of all his wife had 





ained marrying. him until Gilbert really 
ea . aecepted him for his wealth and 
ea: “to-explain the words attributed 
to her by f, Arline said her husband 
shad to-go abroad, placing his wife 
and child under his mother’s surveillax in 


ri 


pather worde,’ making, them state 


prisoners. 
fla, and feared her. It 


see! te her an. iagily, cowardly, threat, 
and she had “d te go to, London, and 
consult a lawyer... 


Wy 
“She knew her baby, grould be safe in her 
absence, for the i, was devoted to her 
little charge, ray all = ne servants, 
was not‘ spy in the employ of the Dowager. -- 

And then the triat came—a lovely 1a 
day. Ali the rank:and fashion of Southsbire 
thronged the ghomy court house, and ‘the 
teary in all her youth and Beauty—che was 

rely twenty-two--failing “to. wim any sym- 
pathy from hér sister womén. 

She looked round the vast gathering, and 
knew there was probably but one creature 
present who believed in her, 

Douglas Melville, her counsel, had told -her 
simply he was convinced of her innocence, 
though he feared the circumstantial evidence 
Waa so strong against her that no efforts of 
his could’ shake it. How beautiful she was, 
with the sunlight touching her bright hair, 
and making it gleam like threads of gold! 
“Her. blue eyes were almost piteous in their 
earnestness ; but there was no shadow of fear 


herself pre , and looked as composed as 
thgagh life’ had not been at. stake. 
“ Guilty!" > { 


It had bagtt*the verdict expected by er 
one; and yet‘ a thrill of exitement ‘ran throug’ 

the court as it was uttered. Another moment 
and the j called on the prisoner to answer 


on -the sorely face. Arline Denison carried 


why he should not pronounce the fatal 
sentence. * 
No answer. Again he repeated his question, 


and a warder gently touched Lady Denison 
on the shoulder, as though to call her attention. 
Once,’ twice she’ o her lips to speak, but 
no sound esca them ; en, with one 
smothered sob, she tottered and fell lifeless to 
the ground. , 

| There was a terrible commotion in the 
crowded court, anda strange reaction set’ in. 
People even pitied the woman ou whom they 
had had such scant mercy. 

The doctor who had attended her during 
her brief married life, examined her, and said 
she had died of heart-disease; from which she 
had suffered for months. A long time ago he 
had prescribed for it, and tol her sudden 
excitement thight prove fatal at any time. 
Asked why he not warned her gaolers, 
Dr. Green replied that prisons had their own 
medical adviser, and for his part be was 
thankful poor Lady Denison was at rest. 

“Tt would have been cruel kindness to pro- 
long her life so that she might suffer the 


‘| extreme penalty of the law! ”, 


Of coursad the news was taken to Lady 
Alfreda and the Misses Denison. During the 
long weeks of Arline’s imprisonment, these 


1 





‘ladies had been perfectly helpless.to interfere 
at The Moat. n> 

Sir’ Gilbert's will, made before this cruel 
suspicions , left his wife the grhole»of 
his unéntail property, and named her~ sole 
guardian of his children; if he had any. 

Acting on this, Arline, by Mr. ville’s 
advice, the establishment at The Moat 
broken up. ‘The faithful nurse, with the little 
heiress, were installed in i in Maple- 
ton, near enough to the prison for mother and 
shild to meet often. pe ays 

Wt had been a scandal to all the Denisons, 
but they were. powerless to interfere. . Until 
Arline was proved guilty she had the sole 
right to order all that regarded her daughter. 

And now, when the néws reached the er 
House that Gilbert's widow had been found 
guilty and was dead, a great triumph filled 
~~ ag ae the ladies ee ee, 

or twenty years y wou 
be mistress of The Moat, with power to order 
all things in her ild’s name. Surely, 
during that time she could save a handsome 
fortune for each of her girls—surely with sucls 
advantages be would find hushands ! 

“ Odious little wretch!” said Melinda, the 
eldest Miss Denison, speaking of her little 
niece, “I hope you'll put her out to nurse, 
mamma! It ‘would be terrible to have her 
in the same -henser with ts. Why, when she 
grows old enoughy-she will be killing the first 
of us.who vexes her” 


But Lady Alfreda was mot prepared to 
to 


“ The child must live with us at The Moat,” 
she said shortly. “You appear to fotget, 
Melinda, that only her life stands between 
Jim and the . If he and his wife 
come in for it, we be worse, off than ever. 
They have six children already, and may have 
as ml more! ? npon.% they will 
want every penny for themselves. Now, Gil- 
bert, even during Ais infatuation for that 
woman, always owed me five hundred a 

ge 


“Bo little Helen isto be kept alive at all 


isks?” . said Rare the. ¥ aunt. 
“Poor child! I think she'd far better die for 
her own sake, It will be impossible to bide 


the family skeleton from her as shé-grows up. 
It really seems a pity our-jllustrous sister-in- 
law didn’t die a few days sooner. : If only she 
had not been found guilty it weuld sound so 
mach better.” 

“By to The Moat to-morrow,” said 
Lady. -gravely ; ‘aud I. daresay all 
can be srepanedt or our reeeption in a few 
ays. ” - 


“ And the baby,” inquired Grace, calmly. 
“When is she to come to us?” 

“TI shall drive over to Mapleton after I have 
been to The Moat. If I take Gibbs in with 
mie she can bring back the child, I mean her 
to be Miss Denison’s nurse!” 

“ Are you going to call a baby of six months 
ol 1 Miss Denison?” 

“JT am she is Miss Denison of The Moat, 
and though her mother was a<murderess she 
will inherit the property just as though she 
had .been the chiki of , a..properly-behaved 
gentlewoman. It is to be hoped she will take 
after. her father.”’ eaent's . 

“Gilbert used to. declare she was his wife's 
image!” retorted Grace, i 

They made quite a formal affair of fetching 
the baby-heiress. Lady Alfreda. ordered th: 
carriage purchased for poor Arline when she 
came heme a bride, and ported by her 
eldest daughter and the family lawyer,- and 
attended by the obsequious Gibbs she start dq 
for Mapleton at eleven. 

None of them particularly liked their errand. 
Melinda hated the child she had never even 


seen, 

Lady Alfreda had a guilty, remorseful con- 
sciousness that, but for her malicious interfer- 
ence, things might have gone more smooth!y 
between Gilbert and ‘his wife. 

Mr. Soft, the lawyer, was a bachelor, ood 
mortally afraid of babies; while Jane Gibbs, 
a very prim young woman, whe bad been 1» 
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own. amount of pride and thought herself far 
too respectt dle to tako care of a child whose 
mother oug).t to have died on the gallows. 
The excitement of the trial had died away. 
The body of the ill-fated Arline had been given 
up to Mr. Melville; for, as the sentence had 
never been pronounced on her, the authorities 
could not insist on her burial in the prison 


ard. 
2 The barrister had already arranged for it to 
rest in the unconsecrated portion of the Maple- 
ton Cemetery. At present.it was gheltered in 
the very house where re Beg wh carriage 
topped, a semi-d dwelling of the 


Lady Alfreda’s "ro over ten years, had her 


now 8 
“ yilla” type, whose owner had consented for 
a consideration to let her best rooms to the 
nurse and- little Helen Denison. 

Mrs. Frost opened the door herself. She 
bad only come from London on her mtzriog®, 
and. 80 no sort of feudal respect for 
i sayings, she 


Denisons. widow 
did not need anyone’s 
spoke her mind to the 


“You can tell your mistress, young man, 
I'm the owner of this house, and into it she 
does not come, as true as my Name is Julia 
Frost!” 

Jobn pir would rs been puzzled rd 
to convey this message in polite speech to hi 
res but, annoyed at the delay, the dowager 

alighted, and was already at the gate, 
seeing which Mrs. Frost coolly ptshed 
the footnian, and went to meet the i er. 

“Not a step further, madam. This is my 
house, and I won’t have it outraged!” 

“Yon forget yourself strangely, woman., I 
am Lady Alf Denison, and———” 

“ And you were so jealous of your son's wife 
that. you turned his heart a her and 
wrecked both their livea!’’ continued Mrs. 
Frost. “Well, ma'am, this is my house, and 
I don’t mean you to come into it. In my best 
bedroom lies all that is left of Sir Gilbert’s 
wife, of the lovely girl he married not eighteen 
months ago. To my thinking you've killed 
her es surely as though.you’d put a bullet 
through her heart, so, my lady, you shall 
not come where she is!” 

Lady. Alfreda cowered beneath this plain 
speaking. John Thomas, feeling in a very 
awkwerd position, since he conld no more get 
ont. ofthe little front garden than his lady 
could get in, settled the matter by climbing 
oyer the low iron railings, and so coming to 
his employer's assistance. 

“Shall I-go for the police, my lady?” he 
inquired, urbanely. ; 

“You may fetch every’ policeman in Eng- 
land if you like, young map, but they can 
help you to force your way into a priyate 
house where you have ne business. That's 
the law!” 7 ; 

“But I hevé business there,” said the lady, 
firmly. “I have’ come to fetch my grand- 
child, .Her proper home i: with me.” 

Mrs. Frost stared at her visitor im‘ amaze- 
ment Al 
“You ¢an’t’ fetch a thine twice over, my 
lady,” she said, tartlv. “ You sent for Miss 
Denison last night, within three minutes of 
the trial being over!” 

“1 did not!” 

Mrs. Frost. shrugged her shoulders. 

“The nurse—she was a prudent toy A she’d 
packed all her own things and the baby’s— 
she said to me, ‘Tf all’s well Lady Denison will 
26 to London by the night train, and take us 
with her, and if thinge go badly Lady Alfreda 
ing have the care of ‘the baby. and send for 
er.” 


“Quite true! But I did not ‘send last 
ms said Lady Alfreda. ; lag ee 
“Your. pardon, ma’em,” said. Mrs. . Frost, 
who got a little mixed in her language. as she 


became more.excited, “but you did! Net ten } 


minutes after trial was over, when we 
knew it had all gone wrong, but hadn't @ sus- 
we the poor youne Indy was dead, Re 
rove Up a carriage and pair, as grand as 
your own, and the footman knocked at the 





door, and said, ‘Lady Alfreda Denison has 
sent ‘for her grandchild.’ The nurse she was 
ready in a moment, and sprang in with the 
baby. The man he took the , Beal after 
her and they were off. The whole thing 
didn’t take three minutes.” 

Mr. Soft came to his client’s assistance; 
but though Mrs. Frog{ answered his questions 
to the best of her power, her replies added no 
more information to that she had already 


given. 

To the lawyer’s mind it was part of a deep- 
laid’ scheme. Arline Denison, dreading her 
child being brought up to detest her memory, 
had ‘atranged with her friends to get forcible 
possession of the infant before Lady Alfreda 
could learn how events had gone. Probably 

nurse: wes in the plot, but Mrs. Frost was 


not. 
The only thing against thie theory was that 
tr Arline Denison had utterly 
friendless ” during the months she had spent | 
at The Moat. No one had ever appeared to 
claim her uaintance, so that there should 
be any friend of her's. willing-for dear love’s 
sake, to charge themselves with her child, 
seemed ineredible, 

_ Paul Meiville was still at the Royal Hotel; 
his brother had returned to London. From 
the lawyer Lady Alfreda and Mr. Soft got 
little consolation. He said he knew nothing 
whatever of the baby and its nurse. He knew 
Lady Denison possessed ample means, and the 
nurse was a clever, shrewd-headed woman. It 
was possible they might have devised somo 
scheme between them of keeping little Miss 
Denison from her graadmother’s charge, but 
he could throw no light on the matter. “ 

A detective was telegraphed for from 
London. ‘ Money was spent like water in the 
search for the missing child. A few facts 
were discovered, but nothing to explain the 
mystery. 

A livery-stable keeper at Mapleton remem- 
bered @ gentleman engaging a carriage and 
pair, and wishing his own servant to drive. 
He said he might require the brougham for 
some hours, and deposited a bank-note as | 
security for ite safe return, he b.ng a total | 
stranger to the owner. Sure enough, a coach- 
man and footman a) at the appointed | 
time to claim the brougham. They took it | 
away at four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
trial; it returned at midnight with only the 
hie appeal coals cha led 

€ & to the ¢ made. and adc 
@ liberal douceur from he palenes then. he 
pocketed the change from the bank-note, went 
to the Royal Hotel for the night, and travelled 
to London by the first train. 

~Mr. Soft’s theory was that the footman and 
coachman were really two actors who had 
been in the company with which Arline Deni- 
son started before her marriage. He went so 
far as to say the “gentlaman” who engaged 
the brougham was one of the two who later 








| on: rE a ‘in livery. “Probably one aecconi- 
ied t 


baby and the nurse to some hiding- | 
plaée, while the latter returned with tho 
brougham to Mapleton. 
Only one thing was certain. Since the 
m was absent only cight hours the first 
stage of little Mies Denison’s journey couldn't 
be at most a four hours’ drive from Map!eton. 
Advertisements were inserted in all the 
chief newspapers. The detective followed up | 
every <lue, likely or unlikely, but without 
avail; and six month’ after poor Arline 
Denison’s unhappy death the lawyer notified 
to Sir James out .in India that the search for 
the missing heiress having failed, he was at 
liberty to take possession of The Moat and its 
revenues, subject, of course, to the condition 
of restoring her lawful inheritance to his 
viece if she'returned to elaim it. 


OHIAPTER. L 
Tue Noox was an old-fashioned house at 
Fulham; where the velvet lawn sloped down 
to the river’s brink. A picturesque old place, 
with low roof and many rooms, all shapes 





va poeteebre 
and sizes, cropping up where you least ex 
pected them. 

The auctioneer who sod The Nook to 
Douglas Melville, Esq., K.C., was very gta 
to dispose of what he called an “ impossih” 
property ; for, in truth, to most peopie the 
pretty homestead would indeed have been-ax 
“ impossible” purchase. 

To begin with, no poor person could have 
lived there in amy comfort, for the size ofthe . 
house demanded many servants, and it tobk 
three gardeners to look after the beautiful 
grounds, which were the chief charm of The. 
Nook. 

No fashionable person would have been 
content with a home so far frown London, and 
most wealthy matrons would have required a 
larger drawing-room than the pretty apart 
ment opening with glass doors on to the 
conservatory at. one end, while the other faced 
the grounds. An ideal room te an arfig, 
but one alas! which looked crowded with a 
dozen people in it. 

But Mr. Melville was one of those. lucky 
men who can afford to pay for what pemsce 
them, and who a'so—almost rarer fate-*ran 
afford from their position to strike out » Hime 
for themselves. 

He was a very distinguished wan. He had 
won. fame early in life. His marriage wittran 
heiress had brought him wealth, and now, ‘iif 
he never held another brief, he had ample, yrot 
only for himself, but to liberally endow his 
only child Doris. 

He had a romance in his life, this grave 
self-possessed barrister, which few guessed. 
For years he had struggled against a hopeless 


attachment to am heiress; then, when his 


| genius had won a position not displeasing te 


her father, she died in less than five years 
after their union. 

Of four chitdren Doris alone survived. 
People declared; her life and her motheMs 
hung on one thread, and that pretty Nancy 
Melville had declared the news of the bafy's 
death would kiil her. She never heard fan 
When her sister took her in almost a ding 
state to Madeira the infant was left behind 
in the care ‘of a faithful nurse. A few morths 
later Douglas Melvile took his child, then 
grown into a fine healthy baby, to M»détr 
to rejoice her mother’s sight, and Naucy 
seemed content that Heayen had spared ‘er 
little daughter; only the change in the huby’s 
health could not restore the mother 

Nancy lingered till the first breath of win 
ter, and then Dongias had to lay her to_feste 
im beautiful. Madeira, and seturn to England 
a widower 

It was then that he purchased The Nak. 
He. wanted a home, he said, where Péria 
might enjoy country air, yet near eneugh t 
London for him to drive in every day 

He seriously offended Nancy's re-ationg by 
refusing to allow her. child to them Ping 
visits, and he courteously refused the sugges- 
tion of a maiden aunt that she shold dfnte 
and keep house for him and “look -aftér” 
Doris. 

The faithful nurse and foster-mothér had 
emigrated to Australia with her family, and 
the maid who had taken the littl girl ‘to 
Madeira remained as her attendant. 

Betsy, as ‘her charge eal'ed her, or Mrs. 
Cope, as she was sty'ed by the servants, qwas 
devoted to Miss Doris, and, though mother- 
less, few children grew up in ab atmos ygere 
of greatér tenderness than the harrister’e Httle 
daughter. 

And now she was twenty, a child-no longer 
but a girl of wondrous beauty, whose bine 
eyes already wrought havoc among the hearté 
of her father’s younger friends. She was 
twenty turned, and she had never been to a 
arty in her life; never slept a night away 
from The. Nook, except when her father Rok 
her with him on his anmual holiday -eyery 
year. 

“She had no visitors, and paid no vigits 
Paul Melville and his wife remonstrated more 
than once with Doug'as on the seclusion “in 
which he brought ap Dor is. Surely she might 
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have been allowed now and again to spend a 
few days in he* uncle’s house? Surely ehe 
had come te an age when she needed more 
refined companionship than Mrs. Cope’s, good 
woman though the nurse might be! 

Douglas took all exhortations in good part. 
He “had his reasons,” was al the exp!anation 
be vouchsafed ; and he might have gone on in 
his’ chosen course for ever but that Paul 
suddenly euggested to him how terrib'y lonely 
a lot he was preparing for Doris in the future. 

“You are hard on sixty!” said the ‘awyer, 
frankly. “Granted, you may live till eight 
Tm sure I hope you will—yet Doris. wi 
then be only forty, and have a long life before 
her. By limiting her interests as you do you 
are planning to jeave her utterly friendless.” 

“She sees my friends. For two years past 
she has appeared when I have company!” 

“ Middle-aged fogies tike ourselves, and all 
men. Besides, why don’t you let her have a 
few young friends? She'll never marry like 
this! = 

“I hope sabe never may!” 

“ Douglas, what a setfish wish!” 

“When I think of her mother,” said the 
King’s Course’, passionately, “I am ready 
to pray Heaven op my bended knees to save 
Doris from love or marriage!“ 

“That's aki nonsense!" said the lawyer, 
practically. “Poor Nancy was a very sweet 
girl, but even when she was eighteen one 
cou!d see the signs of disease. Even if your 
poverty her father’s ambitions had not 
given her ye@ts of anxious suspense, she woud 
have died young. You had only to_ look 
at her to know she was tive. Now, 
Doris is the picture of health, and to wish 
to keep her singte for fear of her inheriting 
her mother’s complaint is preposterous!” 

“Perbaps it is!” 

“Listen,” pleaded Paul, who was really 
fond of Doris.. “‘My wife has taken a fur- 
nished house at Brighton for three months. 
Let Doris stay with her for at least part of 
the time. I shall be running backwards and 
forwards, and you'll always be welcome your- 
self. Come, Douglas, ‘et it be a bargain. Do 
you know the Latouches are actually hinting 
the girt is deformed or something, because 
you keep her in such seclusion?” 

Douglas laughed grimy. 

“She is prettier sand. more graceful than 
any Latouche of them all. I can’t think why 
that family are so officious. { never liked 
them, nor they me. . While poor Nancy lived 
@ truce was patched up between us. When 
@he died, knowing I shou'd never marry again, 


and that I had p-enty for Doris, I restored my | 


wife’s portion to her family. Surely after 
that they might leave me in peace.” 

“My dear fellow,” urged his brother, 
“Can't you see that in your way you are a 
celebrity, and that having on'y one daughter 
people are anxious about ber? If you had a 
round half-dozen children like me it would 
be different.” 

“Well,” and the long sigh proved the con- 
cession has cost him.somethmg. “I know you 
and Lucy mean kindly, Pau', and so I:l bring 
Doris down to Brighton just as soon as you 
are ready for her.” 

Miss Melville received the tidings with more 
than indifference—positive displeasure. 

* Without you, papa?” she asked, sadly. 
‘‘ Why, it will be perfectly horrid!” 

“People say I am shutting up my pretty 
daughter, and forgetting she is a woman 
grown! I am afraid you must go to Brighton, 
Doris, and try to make the best of it.” , 

“To be sure, sir!” said Nurse Cope, when 
she heard the news. “It’s time Miss Doris 
saw the world. I’ve often wished she went out 
to parties and that, like other young ladies.” 

“Do you think it is safe, nurse?” asked the 
barrister, doubtless alluding to the consump- 
tive tendency Doris had inherited from her 
mother. 

“Safe enough now, sir! A few years back 
it might have been different, ‘but in the spring 
all danger will be over. And, you see, it’s time 
you made wp your mind.” 





“J shall tell her everything.” 

Cope shook her head. 

“T wouldn’t, sir. Money's a nice thing, but 
ease of mind is better. You've plenty for Miss 
Doris. Better keep her happy, sir, than make 
her @ great lady and break her heart.” 

“Of course, you will go with her to 
Brighton?” 

No, sir, An old woman Eke me’s no fit 
maid for a young lady visiting in a fashionable 
house; and Mrs. Paul Melville, sir, never took 
kindly to me. Let her engage someone she 
fancies.” ; 

One bright October day Douglas took his 
daughter down to her aunt's. 

Lucy Melville had a fortune in her own right. 
She was a pleasant, good-tempered woman, 
and had been very much attached to her sister- 
in-law. For Nancy’s sake she would show ail 
possible kindness to Doris. 

The Paul Melvilles had a handsome house 
near the Lawns. There were two girls already 
emancipated from school, and one son, who 
was in his father’s office, and likely soon to be 
made a junior partner. Probably, when that 
Lenpened. Mr. Lionel would be setting up a 
home of his own. At present, though hope- 
lessly in love, he was not actually engaged.—- 

“Of course, Lionel comes down every Satur- 
day,” said Jessy Melville to her cousin, as the 
three girls sat, having a chat over the fire, in 
Dor's’s bedroom, before going to bed. * But 
he is not in the least use to us. He almost 
lives at the Denisons ; and if he isn’t with them, 
he is watching for Esther to go past. It’s 
ridiculous!” 

“You are shocking, Doris!” interposed 
Louey, the elder sister. « “ Really, Doris, it is 
most prosaic love-making! Papa and B8:r 
James Denison are friends, and Ksther 
went to school with us. Lionel has been de- 
voted to her ever since she wore short frocks 
and a pigtai The only..wonder is they 
haven’t n engaged for ages; but, you see, 
Esther has no money, and I suppose Lionel 
thought he ought to wait till he was a part- 
ner. 

“Is Miss Denison pretty?” 

“She is not nearly so pretty as you, Doris!” 
cried Jessy, hugging her cousin. “But she is 
a dear little thing. All the Denisons are nice. 
It is a great pity they are so poor ; and it is all 
their own fault.” 

“I thought baronets were always rich!” ob- 
served Doris. “ Why is Sir James poor?” 

” — Mange he is ee, he pact 
got t ami . re is a love 
estate in Southehine and a clear ten p Sete. 
a year, which ought to be his; but, because it 
is just possible his niece is alive, he won't 
touch any of the money, though Helen Denison 
hasn’t been heard of since she was a baby— 
more than twenty years ago.” 

“ How very strange!” 

“Isn't it? Sir James was only the younger 
son, and awfully When his brother's 
child disappeared, the lawyers sent for him to 
come home and take possession of the property ; 
but after he came and heard everything he 
declared he believed the little girl was alive, 
and said he wouldn't spend the money with the 
risk of having to refund it. He knew exactly 
how much Sir Gilbert had paid his bailiff, and 
how much was spent on keeping up the pro- 
perty. He added-these together, and decided 
to be the bailiff himself, and live in one wing 
of the old house. His mother was furious. 
Most people called it quixotic; but so he has 
gone on ever since. He spends twelve hundred 
&@ year, and invests the rest for his niece's 
benefit. If Helen Denison ever turns up she 
will be the richest woman in all Southshire.” 

“ And is Esther his only child?” 

“His only daughter. He has five sons Th 
eldest, John, is twenty-seven. 
father in the management of the estate, and 
writes books besides. John is awfully clever,” 

“ And the others?” 

“They are all doing well. One is a curate 





near us” (here Jessy blushed suspiciously ; 
| “another is in bis father’s old regiment; the 
| two youngest are.in India in the Civil Service. 





It’s wonderful how well they have all turned 
out, in spite of Sir James’s poverty.” 

* And will he never take possession of the 
property? How long will he go on waiting for 
his niece to appear?” 

“TI don’t know. The strangest part is that 
they all believe she is alive. Jack Denison 
declares he should have acted just like his 
father did; and once when I was at The Moat 
Esther asked if I did not think her cousin 
Helen would be very pleased with her home 
when she saw it. ey are at Brighton now 
for Lady Denison’s health. You are sure to 
like her Doris. She is so gentile.” 

The next day witnessed the imtroduc- 
tion, and is decided her cousin Lionel had 
made a very natural-choice: Little Nether 
Denison was just like a humming-bird. She 
had such a sweet, sunshiny spirit, such a blithe 
cheerfulness, that the girl’s heart went 
out to her at once. 

“T have never met your father, my dear,” 
said Sir James; “but he once was a kind 
friend to a member of our family, and 1 am 
pleased to know his child.” 

“Papa, don’t think of that old story,” 
pi Essie; “it always makes you sad.” 

“No, my dear, only anxious. I always feel 
if only I had been in England twenty years 
ago I might have smoothed matters.” 

“ Have you heard of our ‘skeleton,’ Miss 
Melville?’ , mM a graver key, 
when she found herself alone with Doris. “I 
siaadd teead on onjersen prose bs tlking *o 

on dangerous in ing to 
papa. My Uncle Gilbert was murdered, and 
suspicion fell on his wife!” 

Doris looked up with grave, sad eyes. 

“Ts it possible?” 

“ We were in India at the time, and grand- 
mother and the newspapers made things look 
so black against poor Aunt Arline had to 
believe them. m she was tried, as she 
heard the verdict of the jury she fell down 
dead.” 

“ How terrible!” 

“ Wasn't it?” said Essie, gravely; “and her 
little girl, Helen, di . She is the 
true mistress of The Moat, and for years s 
detective was employed. to find her. At last 
prem gave itup. He believes now that Lady 

4on was rye at ee _ pare Ran 
ws save her child from bei tong it to 
her. Ue engol iceman: ohan elen is of age, 
and her own mistress, she will return. . That is 
how we first came to know your uncle. He 
was the lawyer Lady Denison oro in her 
cause, and your father defen her at the 
trial. Papa wrote to him when he came home. 
but Mr. Douglas Melville replied that the 
Denison case was one of the few failures of his 
life. . Till his death he should always believe in 
his client's innocence, bat. he despaired of prov- 
ing it. And so, Miss Melville, now you will 
understand why there has always seemed a link 
between your family and ours.” 

“I understand,” said Doris, and her first 
letter to her father was full of the praises of 
Sir James Denison and his family. The suc- 
cessful K.C. looked bewildered when he read 
the artless lines. 

His first idea was to recall Doris at once on 
the plea that he had the strongest objection to 
the Denison family, but a little reflection 
showed him the impolicy of this step. 

* I can’t shut her up all her life,” he thought, 
sadly; “but it does seem like fate that the 
first time she leaves me she should meet the 
very people from whom of all the world I 
would fain have guarded her.~ Poor little Doris! 
Your tranquil life is over for ever, I fear, and 
dark clouds loom over your future!” 


CHAPTER II. 

Sir Jadine “Dantaox gat in. the little alcove 
he used as a studyswith a .yery troubled ex- 
pression on his face.~. Never lived a kinder or 
more-generous larted man than the present 
Baronet. 

Gilbert and the three sisters had all taken 
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after their mother; but Jim had the sweet 
_ temper and brave spirit once thought almost 


heredi among the Denisons. 

He had never been a rich man, but he had 
contrived to get a great deal of happiness out 
of his life. His gentle wife was devoted to 
him. His six children were all a joy and a 
eredit to him. If poor for. his position, he 
yet had enough to pay his way, and the 
marked enmity of his mother and sisters had 
never been able seriously to trouble him. ~ 

For Lady Alfreda and her daughters had 
been thorns in Jim’s flesh from the day of his 
return to England. They had clamoured 
loudly for him to “take his rights.” They 
had declared it was his duty to continue the 
allowance Gilbert had always made them; 
and when he expressed his intention of keep- 
ing his niece’s property intact, and living in 
one wing of The Mvat on the income. formerly 

id to the bailiff, their indignation knew no 
sank From that time forward they hated 
Sir James and his wife almost as in bygone 
days they had detested poor, beautiful Arline. 

To no one in the coed yeiditor his wife did 
Sir James confide another reason for his Jine 
of conduct. Before he had been a month in 
England he received a letter, written on blue 
business paper in a clear, legal-looking hand. 
It had neither date, beginning, or signature, 
but it impressed the Baronet with a strange 
conviction that it was true. 

“You are earnestly advised not to take pos- 
session of your brother’s property, his child 
Helen being still alive.” 

That was all. For more than twenty years 
Sir James went on his quiet way untroubled 
by any further anonymous communications. 
There were times when he firmly believed 
his niece must be dead, and yet a strange, 
superstitious faith in that brief note made 
him obey its behest; and now after that long 
silence once again he had a communication 
from his unknown correspondent. 

It was so strange. He was at Brighton for 
his wife’s health, and because being within an 
hour’s journey of Mapleton either he or his 
son could go backwards and forwards to attend 
te any business at The Moat. 4 

But Sir James lived very simply. He did 
not mix much in genera] society, and his 
movements were not cbronicled in the 
fashionable newspapers. How, then, had his 
correspondent discovered that he was at 
Brighton, and found out the very street and 
number of the house where he was staying? 

His wife came in and found him stil! lost in 
Lew with that strange cloud upon his 

row. 

“Jim, what is the matter?” she asked, 
gently. “I am sure there is something 
wrong.” 

“Have you set your heart very much on 
Jack being master of the Moat, Molly? ” 

“No. I believe Jack will make a name for 
himself anywhere. But.I own, dear, I should 
like the mystery cleared up, so that we might 
know whether or not The Moat was ours.” 

“Well, you are more unse than I am,” 
said Sir James, with a sigh. “I must confess 
since Jack , up the clever, noble fellow 

ad a strong desire that he might 
yet. inherit my father’s house. You see, 
Molly, ours is an old name. It seems hard to 
me to fancy Mapleton without a Denison at 
The Moat.” 


She let-her hand rest on his shoulder ten- 
derly for a moment, and. then she drew a 
chair close to his, and sat down. These two 
were lovers still, although they had six grown- 
up children. 

“What has set you thinking of The Moat 
this morning, Jim?” 

“This,” and he put into her hand a sheet 
of blue paper, precisely similar to that they 
had looked at just twenty years ago. 

Denison unfolded it with trembling 

—- Like Sir James, she had pitied poor 

ey Aes the past, but she did not 

A of mysterious abduction of little 
en. 





‘Miss Denison will be of age on the first of 
March. At present she knows nothing of her 
expectations ; but, in justice to herself and fair- 
ness to you, I think she ought to take her 
proper position as soon as she is twenty-one.” 

Lady Denixon looked bewildered. 

“Who is it that writes? Who is the ‘I’?” 

“T have no idea! I should imagine the nurse 
conveyed the baby to some of its mother’s 


friends, and one of them has been her guardian | 


ever since. Every word of this letter is true, 
Molly. It is only just to the girl, and fair 
to us, that the*truth should be made public ; 
but yet I never knew till now how much I had 
hoped to see my boy the acknowledged heir 
of our old home.” 

“ Jack has never counted on it.” 


“Never, and he will probably settle in | 


London, and make a name for himself in 
literature. It is far better for him that he 
should “know his exact position: He won't 
lose all his friends, though he turns out to be 
only ‘a penniless lad with a long pedigree’ !” 

No,” and the mother’s eyes brightened. 

“And Mr. Melville is not hkely to prove a 
hard hearted father!” 

“Molly, what do you mean? How many 

more marriages are you planning between our 
children and the Melvilles? Of course, every- 
one can see that Essie and Lionel understand 
each other, and I have suspected the Rev 
Charles of an attachment to Jessy; boo, I 
never dreamed of anything between Jack and 
Louey!” 
_ “Neither did I?” replied his wife. “Oh, 
Jim, are you quite blind? Can’t you see that 
our boy lost his heart at first sight to Doris? 
It is Douglas Meiville, the King’s Counsel 
and famous barrister Jack will have to appeal 
to, not our old friends here! ” 

Sir James looked thunderstruck. 

“She is a pretty creature, and I do believe 
a good one; but her father is reported to be 

culiar—and I had rather it had been 
souey |” 

“ All celebrities are peculiar!” said Lady 
Denison. “I never heard anything worse of 
Mr. Melville than that he was heart-broken 
at his wife’s death, and kept hie child jealously 
to himself lest uncles and aunts should steal 
her love !” 

“That’s not all!” Sir James looked worried. 
“Paul Melville told me himself his brother had 
a fixed ‘objection to” Doris marrying, because 
her mother died in a decline.” 

“Weil,” said Lady Denison, slowly, “ con- 
suinption is not always hereditary, and I never 
saw a more healthy-looking girl. I am sorry 
you don't like it, Jim! ‘I was so pleased!” 

“ My dear,’ he said, good-humouredly, “ when 
& GON 18 as as our Jack he deserves to 
please himself without remonstrances. Doris 
Melville is a lady, and a very sweet girl, but 
I am afraid there will be difficulties. I 
shouldn’t like my boy to be called a fortune- 
hunter ; and Douglas Melville must have made 
a heap of money!” 

“Shall you tell Jack about this?” and she 
touched the sheet of blue a 

“No; it is not worth while. In little more 


than three months we shall be at the first of | 


March, and then things will right them- 
selves.” 

John Denison was a contrast to the rest of 
his family—a grave, thoughtful young man, 
with something serious even in his smile. 
Esth# always rere Jack never cared 
about her friends ; after he had been in- 
troduced to Doris Melville, she had never cause 
to lament this want of taste again. It was 
love at first sight. The man of rare talent, 
who at twenty-seven was already climbing the 
ladder of fame, and the girl who had led a 
quiet, secluded life, seeing nearly es little of 
the world as a convent maid, seemed at first 
thought singularly unsuited ; but Jack’s heart 
was won by her lovely blue eyes and rich, 
musica! voice, even before he found out that 
she had a keen imagination and intellect, so 
that she could creep into his thoughts better 
than his pretty sister had ever been able to do. 


_ — 








Doris hed read a great deal in her lonely 
girlhood; books had become real friends to 
her. Jack soon discovered she was his ideal 
woman, and before he had joined the Brighton 
party more than three weeks Lucy Melville 
told her husband she was certain Doris would 
be Lady Denison. 

“It will be a cruel blow to Douglas if she 
is,” replied the lawyer. “That namo has a 
painful ring in his ears even now.” 

“Didn’t he defend the last Lady Denison 


| when she was tried for murder?” 


“Yes. He made one of the finest speeches 
ever heard in a criminal court, bub he couldn't 
save her. After that le almost gaye up prac- 
tising in criminal cases. He had an obstinate 
belief in Lady Denison’s innocence, and it 
weighed upon his mind that he had not been 
able to induce the jury to take his view. Then 
not long after poor Nancy died. It was a try- 
ing year altogether to poor Douglas. When 
he came back to England, and settled with 
Doris at The Nook, I saw the first silver 
threads in his hair.” 

“Had I better discourage Jack’s visits?” 
asked Mrs. Melville, in alarm. 

“It’s no use interfering in love affairs, Lucy 
Let things take their couse, Mr. Jack genes 
ally gets his own way. He may win over my 
brether to consent, but I confess I doubt it.” 

“Of course Jack has ne private means, but 
then he must be a baronet some day.” 

“ And his wife be Lady Denison. That will 
be the hardest part of it to Douglas,” 

“Was she very beautiful?” 

“Who?” 

“The other Lady Denison—sbe whom 
Douglas defended?” 

“She was so lovely that if I had not known 
my brother’s heart to be centred on Nancy 1 
might have thought his great interest in her 
arose from a warmer feeling than pity.” 

“ Ab ! ” 

“T think you know Mr. Jack will not moet 
with a very encouraving reception at The 
Nook; but, my dear Lucy, don’t look +o 
miserable. It is not your fault. You could 
not prevent Doris from being beautiful, and 
Mr. Denison from discovering the fact Let 
things be, my dear, and wait for the crisis. 

And the crisis came that very night. They 
were afl! listening to the band. the young Deni- 
sons and Mr. and Mrs. Melville and ther 
daughters and niece. Of course, So many 
people could not keep together “ike a flock of 
sheep; and, as had happened before. it was 
Doris who sauntered away with Jack Denison. 

“J like Brighten very much,” she said, in 
reply to some question of his. “} never was 
here before. My father does not like this 

sighbourhood.” 

And vet Sussex is one of the prettiest 
ies in England!” 

yee ety Sree it—-Sussex and all the neigh 

bourhood, I mean. He prefers the north, He 

says one <an breathe betier there. t 

“But you live in London, don’t you! 

“Yes; but far enough away from the 
London smoke. When the trees inour garden 
ate out you could fancy yourself miles in the 
country. They shvt out all view of the houses 
round completely, back ayd front; only be- 
yond the lawn you can just see the river. 

" “ And you like it?” 

“TI love it dearly. It is my home, you 
know. Papa bought it when I was a baby, 
and I can never remember living anywhere 

ise.”’ 

“Tt must be very lovely; but I smppose 
your cousins often come and stay with you! 

“T hope they will now, but I had never 
even seen them when I came to Brighton 
Papa never cared for visitors, and he would 
not let me go and stay with Aunt Lucy be- 
cause he thought I should feel strange in such 
a large family.” 

“He must be very fond of you! j 

“And Iof him. Dad and 1 have been just 
everything to each other.” : f 

“But, Doris,” pleaded her lover, “ Jon’t 


Oy anaes indy ota 
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ou think your heart has room for another 
over? My darling, from the moment I saw 
yoy I knew you were the kindred soul I had 
lotged for. Doris, I love you with all. my 
healt and strength I am not-rich yet, but 
my prospects are fair, and T shall soon be able 
to offer youan easeful home. Dear, can’t you 
cava for me? My whole life’ will be 
me if only you will promise to be my 

“Your wife!” repeated Doris, in alarming 

surprise. “I never thought of such a thing. 
I like you very much, Mr. Denison, but I 
nevéy dreamed of this!” 
_ “But now, can’t you-do more than like me, 
Dozis? I would cherish you so tenderly, my 
little love, if only you will give yourself to 
mez’ 

* 1 like you very much,” said Doris, wist- 
fully; “better than anyone else—except my 
father + but——” 

“What ere your objections?” he asked, 
tenderly. “Are you afraid the liking will 
red grow into love? I will risk that; Doris, 
gladly 1" 

" “No,” shetblushed deeply under the friendly 
comer of the darkness, “I am not afraid of 
vthat.” 

“Of what, then # 

“{ never meant 
Doris, dreamily. 
me," 

“My darling!” said Jack, arttully, “I am 
not asking you to marry me to-morrow, or 
even this year. Of course, Mr. Melville will 
wiss you terribly, but be would have time to 
get used to the idea; and, Doris, such ‘part- 
mgs come in the law of nature, and are not 
all pain. If he loves you, dear, he would re- 
joit® im your happiness.” 

“HTo does love me, bat——~” 

“Perhaps he is ambitious for you?” said 
Jack:, rather disconsolately. “Tam a shocking 
bad match>I knew; dut, dear, no one can 
lo¥S you better.” . 4 

“Dad ambitious!” and Doris gave a silvery 
little laugh. “I am sure he is not. He 
always thinks people should marry for love, 
aud nothing else; besides, Mr. Denison, you 
are nota baduatch. You are going to be a 
faiiious man, and all your friends will be very 
prod of you!” ‘ 

“Will you be proud of my success, Doris, if 
I wih it?” 

ht fe 


to marry auyone,” said 
“My father cannot spare 


“ And may TI goto Mr. Melville and ask him 
for_ this little hand? Doris, don't torture me 
with suspense, my darling. If you can’t love 


” 


me, aay so! 

“{ think I love you now,” she answered, 
gepitly. “I know I should be proud to belong 
agen, and to have the right to glory in your 
tritfimphs; but, Mr. Denison—-Jack, my father 
is gebting old, and T am ali he has.” 

“Fifty-five is not old, Doris!” objected 
Jigk. “Darling, you have made me so happy. 
Y L will let me go tg Mr. Melville to-morrow, 
worg you, and plead my own cause?” 

‘But you won't be angry with dad,” 
plejded the girl as she consented, “if he does 
nol see things as you do? You know he is all 
aloe and I am al! he has.” 

dgck gave the promise readily. It was 
egrted between them that, though he should 
telL his father and mother of his proposal, 
nophing should he said to Doris’s uncle and 
wi respecting the engagement until it had 
beet, ratified by her father’s consent. 

The lovers parted in good spirits. Jack was 
zo up to London the fol'owing day, and 
woifd call on Mr. Melville at The Nook, 
where Doris said. her father would be sure to 
be found ‘any time after five 


OWAPTPR. It. 


A MIDDLE-AGED woman, looking like a house- 
keeper, answered Jaok’s ring, and stated that 
Mr.. Meivilie was af home, in the ordinary 
matter-of-fact, manner that might have been 
expected of such a superior retainer; but 





when Mr. Denison handed her bis card she 
trembled as one who had the ague, and seemed 
so utterly -terrified that the — man Was 
not a litt'e mystified as he followed her to the 
library--a long, narrow room, furnished in 
carved oak almost black with age. 

He was not kept waiting long—three minutes 
at the most--and Doug as Melville entered, 
stern, grave, and ‘self-possessed. f 

Jack had never seen the celebrated K.C., 
whose name was familiar in all legal circles. 
His first thought was that he was.a great con- 
trast to bis brother Paul, his next that Doris 
must take entirely after her mother’s family, 
since not in a sing'e point did she resemble 
his host. 

“You wished to see me?” .said Douglas 
Melville, courteous'y offering his visiter a 
chair. “I usually trausact ‘business at m 
chambers but, as a friend of my brother's, 
am quite willing to discuss any case with you 
here.” 

Jack was a little taken aback, but one look 
at the “grave, earnest face reassured hin 
Douglas Me-ville might regret his suit; but 
he would at least give him a patient hearing, 
and state his objections fairly, for truth was 
written in his eyes. 

“The business I have come upon seemed 
more connected with your home, sir,” began 
Jack simpy. “Miss Melville told me If 
should most likely find you here after five 
o'clock.” 

‘We will leave my daughter's name out. of 

our conversation, if you please, Mr. Deni- 
son!” 
“But we can't,” exp!ained the young mam, 
hurriedly— “It is because of her I am bere. 
Mr. Melville, I love your child dearly, and 
she has allowed me to come here and ask 
your consert to our engagement.” 

Douglas Melville looked at Jack searchingly, 
as though he would read “him through and 
through; then he said, gravely :— 

“It is not five weeks. since Doris ieft Lome. 
You were then an utter stranger to her. IL 
can’t believe, 1 won't believe, in an attach- 
ment’ of such sudden growth. [t is only a 
childish fancy!” 

“I am twenty-seven,” said Jack, gravely, 
“and I never thought of fove unti! I saw 
Doris. I lost my heart the first time I spoke 
to her. I am quite aware that at present I 
am a poor match for your daughter; but I am 
young and strong. {have made a little way 
already, and I will never rest until I have 
won a home and position fit for her accept- 
ance.” 

The barrister’s face softened strangely. . 

“T am very sorry,” he said, kind'y. “Your 
means have nothing to do with the matier. 
1 am not a mercenary father. I can give 
Doris an ample fortune. 1 have the greatest 
respect for Sir James Denison. [ like what I 
have heard of you ; but I cannot let you marry 
hy ty It would entail misery on you 

oth!” 

Jack sprang to his feet in indignation. 

“IT do not understand P have 
an affectionate reception from my parents, who 
love her already. I would not even ask you 
to give her to me until my income had in- 
creased to a sum you deemed sufficient. Why 
should my marriage with Doris bring misery 


T cam offer her 


on us both?” _._ 

Mr. Melville paced the room twice with 
eager, restless strides before he returned to his 
seat, and answered Jack’s question as though 
it had just been spoken. ° 

“Twill exp‘ain everything to you on one 
condition—that you keep-the secret I am about 
to impart to you from the whole. world, in- 
cluding your parents and Doris herself.” 

“ And if I refuse this condition?” 

“Then, sir, our interylew ends at once. I 
shall go down by the next train to Brighton 
and te! Doris everything. ff she knows my 
story it- will embitter her whole life, and 
separate her from you far mote powerfully 
than my prohibition can.” 

“Mr. Melville, I cannot risk her happiness. 
Tell me what you will, and I swear that it 





shall never my lips without your consent.” 

Douglas Me‘ville put out his hand, and Jack 
glasped it heartily. The strangest thing: about 
the interview to the young man was that, 
though Mr. Melville was paver | his dearest 
hopes, he yet eit drawn towards him by an 
irresistible force of attraction, 

“Doris is not my child!” 

Jack looked up quickly. He understood 
great deal now that had puzzled the: world, 
and bewildered even the barrister’s own 
brother. 

Douglas had given back his wife’s portion 
to her own family because: the chiid of his 
love had no claim on the Latouche’ property. 
Im like manner he had bro her up in 
seclusion, keeping her aloof trom his wife's 
family, Lest his secret-was revealed, and these 
reproached him with imposing a stranger on 
them as their niece. 

“I think I understand,” said Jack, simply, 
to Douglas Melville. “You mean there is a 
shadow on her own mame, and so you have 
given her yours. You do not know me, and 
so you think I am mean enough to love her 
less because she is the daughter ef some poor 
stranger instead of a famous barrister. Mr. 
Melville, you wrong me. If you proved to 
mie that Doris was born. in the workhouse 
I should still ask you to give her to me 
as my wife!” 

“I believe you would,” said the King's 
Counsel, warm-y; “but, my boy, it is worse 
than that. Beautiful and sweet-tempered as 
she is, my Doris inherits from her mother a 
fearful legacy. If her true parentage arere 
revealed, I tell you, your family, ay, and 
perhaps you yourself, would shrink from her 
im loathing!” 

Jack had grown white to his very lips with 
strong emotion. 

“Don’t tell me her mother died insane 
he whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘I can bear anything 
but that.” 

“Her mother had the clearest intel‘ect, the 
broadest mind of any woman I ever met. 
She was beautiful, too, more so even than 
Doris ; but she died at twenty-two, in the eye 
of the world a murderess!” 

Jack turned to him quickly. 

“Do you mean that she was Arline Deni- 
son?” WED: 

“I do. Ihave had thirty years’ experience 
of law and prisoners. I declare to you, Mr. 
Denison, that.1 am as convinced of that poor 
creature's innocence as though I had seen 
another person commit the murder ; but judge 
and jury condemned her, and, save for 
Heaven's mercy in taking her life before the 
death sentence was even pronounced, she 
would have perished on a scaffold.” 

‘There came a deep silence. It lasted, per- 
hap, five minutes, and then Jack said, cheer- 
fully :— 

“You have kept the secret for twenty years, 
Mr. Melville. on't it be possible to keep it 
always. I will marry Doris gladly, joyfully, 
but I could not bear to marry her as my 
unele’s heiress. Don’t you see people might 
try to poison her mind against me by saying 
i sid Ste Se Let me have my wife, 
Mr. Melville, and The Moat and its broad 
acres can remain in my father’s charge. He 
has guarded thein ‘for Helen’ these twenty 
years. Let him keep his trust.” 

Douglas shook his head. : 

“The risk is too.great to run,” he said, 
slowly. “I have kept the child in retirement. 
As your wife she must mingle in the world, 
and face the public gaze of Mapleton. Do 
you think, even after twenty years, there are 
not people left there who remember the ‘ beau- 
tiful murderess, Arline Denison!’ ” 

“But Doris is not like her mother—I mean 
Mr. Paul Melville knew my aunt, and he never 
remarked any resemblance!” 

“Because Paul has seen the child grow ‘up 
from babyhood. If he bad met her for the 
first time as a woman 


au 


pore he would have 
seen the likeness. Besides, Mr, Denison, Pe 


grandmother is still alive. ‘Do you 


rour 
y 
Alfreda has forgotten the features of the poor 
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girt she hated with such a bitter, malignant, 
jedluusy ‘that-she rejoiced at her death? Were 
it anyone but a Denison who offered to risk 
all discovery so loyally for love of my child, 
1 think I should take you at your word; but 
how can I send tier inte a county where her 
mother’s stery is im everyone’s: mouth, and 
where some.-of that «mother’s Pitter foes still 
But what isto be 
as Melville.shook 


brought up te-execrate her memory was tor- 
ture to her.” 

“Then it’ was you who’ mansiged the ‘ abduc- 
+? I have often: wondered about it!” 


wo the could 


thousand and invested it in the funds 
in the mame of her child’ mureé.- This was 
dohe>defere I -eyer sawsher.' Wher she con- 
fided her-trouble to me she said Helen. would 
never wat for monty; bab the nurse, though 
faithful-and devoted; weuld be ne match for 
Lady Alfreda in cunning and, moreover, all 
search. for the baby be directed against 
a lonely Woman and em infant ‘girl! . 

“My wife was im an almost dying state. at 
Maderr.- It’shad- ‘been: predicted’: by ‘the 


as much 


epee that. 

oss of her infant «ho ‘had been left Behind at 
puree ty England. ' Denison's child was 
of the tame: age. -dmy heard ber anxie- 
tied bout little, Nel I heard also of my own 


child@death, It seemed to-me-if Lady Deni- | 


son’s daughiter could ‘be substituted for our 


dead ~my wife would. be spared: a last 
para Fess the little Nell would-be sasured of 
a home. 


“Fortune favoured me. The woman who 
had nursed. little: Doris knew: of my wife's 
state.’ She was on the eve of emigrating, and 
would keep my secret. For a consideration 
her husband would assist im the plot for : 
ing off little Nell and holf his tongue. He 
was ab ignorant fellow, could neither read nor 
write, and, beside, was just leaving England. 
for ever. 

“In those days, I sometimes tock part in 
amateur theatricals, and knew how to ‘make 
up’ my face and ise m as @ coach- 
man. only difficulty was the time I was 
bound to stay in court {Ml the verdict was 
given. 

“Mrs. Froat,. the landlady,».made alittle 
sistake when she the carriage and 
pair rolled up directly the case was over; 
there was a delay of quite. half an heur, for 
I bed to puton my disguise, apd then joim 
Wiifiams at the livery-stable. We. drove, to 
Newhsven, and-went.on board. the Dieppe 
steamer, E.meed not say we never crossed to 
France. Leaving the wessel before it sailed 

00.10 Londoa that same. night, aad 
caught..the steamer. for, Madeira the following, 
day. My wife died very soon afier, and I 
came home.and.settled here. .. The woman. who 
Jet. you in, Mrs..Cope, .is the nurse chosen bf 
Lady Denison for her child... She and I have 
shared the secret for twenty years |” ; 

‘And the man who drove you to Newhaven 
has he kept silent?” 

“He and his wife, were drowned on their 
outward voyage. -Humanly. speaking, _ Mr. 
Denison, it.always seemed to me no one could 
discover my tion unless Doris’s resem- 
blance to her mo was ever noticed. Then 
I fear the whole truth would come out, as the 
very seclusion in which I have brought her 
there confirm the suspicion she is not my 

i 

“Doris must..never know the truth,” said. 
Jack. Denison,. gravely ;..“ it would: break her 
heart". 

“And equally she must never marry. you,” 


she world never survive the ‘ 


poor child is to escape her fearful legacy of 
shame she must live far away from South- 
shire and all who knew her mother.” 

Jack looked perplexed. 
i “You say you believe my aunt to have been 
innocent? diy” father takes the same view ; 
‘but“yet, Mr. Melville, neither of you suggests 
who else could have committed the crime 
suicidep so that: Sir Gilbert must have been 
murdered: » Have -you never formed a theory 
as ‘tothe assassin!” 
’* Dozens of times; I used te brood on the 
subject till it madé meé' alniost morbid, btt T 
never hit'on a ‘t 
though I ‘started all kinds.” 

*{ wish you would tell me a few of them.” 

“Well, Ti try. It wasn't a common burglar 
intent on plunder, for nothi 
the pistol found near was of most expensive 
workmanship. Then, as Sir Gilbert always 
went into the grounds after dinner, and usually 
smoked a cigar in the little .arbour close to 
where the mrarder took place, I conclude the 


the grounds, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with his habits.” 

“But my uncle had no friends in the neigh- 
bomrhood 1” 

“ And a man’s friends .don’t. usually murder 


one .of twe ,things. 
death by some forsaken love. He had. had one 
or two xnaey J attachments before. he threw 
the hh hief to poor Arline—or else—-—~’ 

“Go on, please.” P 
“Well, you know; with her beanty she must 
haye had friends before she was. Lady Deni- 
sou. Don’t you.think it possible that one of 
these, hearing-how her husband:treated her— 
Sir Gilbert was a false and..eruel husband, 
though the jury denied it by their verdict— 
fired with indignation, and resolved . to 
revenge her wrongs.” ’ 

“But. no friend ef hers would have left her 
to #uffer. in his stead?” objected Jack. 

“You forget. men hold life very dearly. 
may* have.meant to -<come forward 
eleventh hour and take the guilt on himself’ in 


He 


courage to give himself up just to clear her 
memory from reproach.” 

Jack got up with flashing eyes. 

“It shall be my fife’s work to hunt out my 
uncle’s murderer! Then when I have cleared 
her mother’s name; Mr. Melyille, will you give 
me: Doris to be my wife?” 
vomit Jad, vee eae 

ible tas 
old!” 


“ But such steries are not forgotten easily. 
ws Pag oa it, Mr. Melville; if f put all my 
efforts my enérgy,ato the search, I shall 
discover the criminal who killed my uncle to 
be either the man who avenged his treatmeyt 
of my annt, or the woman who had hoped to 
be his wife, Something tells me it was one 
of these. Love, distorted and disfigured per 
haps; but still love, and not~avarice, was at 
the bottom of The Moat tragedy.” 

“¥ou will: remember your promise 
secrecy?” 

“I will.” 

“Shall you go back to’ Doris.” 

“Tshall’ write and tel tier you ha¥e pro- 
mised your consent to our marriage on one 
condition, ‘and that, wnti! I have fulfilled-that, 
I must not see her again.” 

‘The barrister shook his head sadiy. 

“You will be old and grey-headed without 
unravelling that secret, my boy. Believe me, 
The Moat Tragedy is past human skill to un- 
fathom.” % 

“It is the only way,” said Jack, resolutdy. 
“JT: want. Doris, and. you have proved to me 
she cannot be my, wife antil L,haye cleared. the 
shadow on her mother’s name, and saved my 
darling from a fearfuldegacy!”... 





PLLA LE OTE IBE BE OF PPE 


obser'ved thé barrister. “* Don’t you see, if the 


The ‘medical ‘evidence negatived the lea of | 





that ‘séemed probable, 


| their. weli-meant syonpath 
} : ’ 


wae yourself an im- 
Sstery7 is twenty years | 


of } 


tween them for a 


| own, private ‘enspicions a: 
{sudden departure ; 


was taken, and | 


“Heaven speed you, my boy,” sajd Douglas 
Meivillé, soleranly ; anid then they partid, « 
strong mutual liking already established be 
gut’s dear sake, 

pe 
CHAPTER IV. 
Wen Doris—to give her still the name 
thought her own—reecived Jack’s letter, her 
first feeling was an intense thaniafulness that 
vothing about her engagement had been co 
fided to her auni and cousins 

Mrs. Melville andthe girls might have. thei: 
to Jack Do 

leash, they bay 
LMEnsSe lief, for 

veuld have 
torture +0 Doris, since they would certainly 
have condemned her father for Lis temt 
rejection of their friend, 

How she wondered what the “ 


tion.” was. She felt surc Jack would fulfil & 


she 


“O;8~ 
but, 
nothing, and this was 


, 
ae 
tir 


we 
peel 
rary 


ene eondi 


| if within mortal’s power 


tragedy was the work of someone who knew | ; 


| & meeting with 


She was sorry her father had been hard 
him, and gir--like, che gloried in he 
Willingness to accomplish something difticu 
for ker suke. Above all, she longed w 2g 
home and ‘so escape what she mist dreaded, 
i ith Sir James and hig wife. 
But. this was not to be sparcd fer. True, 
Douglas Melville himself wrete to his sixtex 


vot 
yet 
é ; 


t « * . * 
| in-aw' that’ two monittis’ lonelinews had beens 


| 


| 


| 


at the | 


| 


time to save her life," but it. required stronger | 


| 


! 


; 








hist Ne, Mr. Denison, to my mind it was } such dreary work he really coud’ not spare 
Sir Gilbert. was done to | Doris any longer ; 


and ee he made such grate 
ful. al'usions to her kindriess to: his guri, and 


gave a warm invitation to Louty and Jessy to 


: | Bay @ Visit to The Nook a# soon as they léft 
‘ 


righton;: Aunt Lucy was not im the [Fast, 
offended by -Doris’s sudden recall, hut realty 
believed its only reason jo be Douglas Mo 
vile’s loneliness. 

The day was fixed for her jeutney, the, term 
looked out; but Aunt Lucy’s politeness Would 
not .hear- of Doris leaving Brighten: witlont 
saying good-bye to the Denisons, 

Such a favourite as you are,with them all, 
my. dear, it would be really unkind! I wil 
go over with you mysebf this afternoon.” 

But callers defeated thig.kind inte ption, and 
in the end Doris went aloge, which, ot the 
whéle, she rather preferreé 

Lady Denison and Esther wore out, buf Six 
James saw her from the window, camé dévn- 
stairs, and insisted on escorting her back to 
her aunt’s. . 

“I wanted to speak to you, Doris. Ihave 
heard from Jack, and I can guess why “you 
are going home so suddenly, My dear ebitd 
I should like you to knéw my wife and I 
wou'd gladly have welcomed you as our Bay's 
choice.” er 

The. tears stood in her ine eyes, but sh 
was loyal io her father 

“Please don’t be angry with father,” ‘she 
said, gently. . “It is all my fault, for } Knew 
he wanted me never to “marry.” 

Sir James could not-help smiling. 

“My dear, I'am not angry. Mr. Melvilie 
has been such a devoted father ‘that 1 think 
even his prejudices deserve respect, and Jack 
does not write quite hepelessly. He says’ he 
still believes he shall one day Tring you + me 
to claim our welconte,” 

“He told me father mado one condition, 
and that, though it was a hard one, he bftant 
to fulfil it.” 

Privately, Sir James believed that the, bar 
tister's objections arose from his almost morbid 
dread of Doris inheriting her mother’s di:case. 
He might have stipulated with Jack net to 
press his suit until three years had elapsed, 
and promised to consent then if Doris had 
showed no signs of consumption in the nffan 
time. But the Baronet could trast his son, and 
would not even try to guess whal Jack had 
kept back from him. 

He held the girl!’s hand im -his and wished 
her & pleasant journey almest tenderly, and 
then he went home to tell hiv wife he did not 
wonder at the boy's injatuatiin,. for Dors 
Melville was the prettiest girl bé-lad .seen ‘for 
years. 
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After Dorie went home the party at 
Brighton soon broke up. Ths Pau’ Melvilles 
had to go home to welcome their school-going 
ciitdren, whose holidays were approaching. 

The Denisons went back to he Moat, a 
ditties grave at the thought it was probably 
the very last Christmas they would spend at 
the old house; for if the anonymous letter 
was t be trusted, on the first of March the 
«missing Helen would return to claim her own. 

Jack was there before them. He seemed 
well and cheerful, but maintained perfect 
silence about his interview with Douglas Mel- 
ville, excepting that when his father would 
have sympathised with him at the barrister’s 
harshneas, he said, gravely :— 

“Please don’t say a word against bim, sir. 
I can’t explain things now, but one day you 
will know all, and then you will agree with 
me that Douglas Melvil'e is the noblest man 
you ever met.” 

Ksther and Lionel were formally engaged 
Mey this time, and young Melviile spent Christ- 
mas with his fancée. But someone must have 
given him a hint not to mention his cousin 
Doris, for he never once alluded to The Nook 
and its inmates. 

“My dear boy, why are you poring over 
those old papers?” asked Sir James, when he 
went mto Jack’s study one night and found 
him with a pile of Mapleton Gazettes of very 
ancieut date im front of him. “Whst!” as 
he caught sight of the ‘heading “The Moat 
Tragedy” in large letters. “Why in the 
word are you troubling your head about 
that? Let sleeping troubles rest.” 

“{ was thinking of poor Helen,” said Jack, 
gravely. “You said yesterday you expected 
her to come to Southshire in March. Have 
you ever thought whab an awful ordeal awaits 
her? The whole neighbourhood will look on 
her as the child of a murderess, my grand- 
mother first and foremost.” 

“I@Ay Alfreda will patronise her just to 
try aml wpite us,” returned Sir James. .* Yes, 
poor girl, I can imagine if she is in ignorance 
of her own history she will find — trying 
when Bhe comes here. But it won't help her, 
Jock, for you to wade through those o'd 
papers.” 

“I thimk it will.” 

“How?” 

Jack answered slowly, not because he did 
not know his own meaning, but because he 
feared to revea}.to his father why the was s0 
intensely interested in Helen Denison. 

“[ want to clear her mother’s name and 
memory. It seems to me, sir, if I only study 
the case carefully enough, I must get some 
clue to the criminal.” 

Sir James «miled sadly. 

“It was tried at the time, my boy, by Paw 
Melville and his brother, both able men. To 
my mind, the worst evidence against poor 
Arline was that no one else was ever so much 
as suapected of the murder.” 

*Bather, she bore our name. She was a 
Denison by marriage. It is a disgrace to our 
whole family not to clear her memory.” 

A light broke on Sir James. He guessed 
tho ¢ruth, in part only. He knew how much 
interest Dovglas Melville had taken in the 
late Lady Denison. Perhaps to clear her 
name was the task or condition he had given 
Jack to fulfil before he allowed him to marry 
Doris. So far Sir James was right, but it 
never dawned on him that Doris was not the 
barrisber’s child et all, but the lost daughter 
of poor, ill-fated Arline. 

“ Please yourself, my boy,” he said, cheer- 
fully, “only L.am afraid you have set your- 
self an impossible task?” 

Poor Jack began to fear the same when a 
month passed withont giving him the slightest 
encouragement. At last he discovered some- 
thing, only the merest trifle, but yet enough 
to prove that Arline Denison had a friend who 
remembered her faithfully after twenty years. 

She was not buried with her husband; her 
dust lay in the unconsecrated portion of the 


Mapleton cemetery. Just a plain marble | 


cross, with the one word “Arline,” and the 
date of her birth and death, marked the spot. 
This much he had known for years. After 
Christmas some strange chance made Jack 
visit the lonely grave a second time; and, to 
his surprise, he found upon it a large wreath 
of Parma violets, whose sweetness filled the 
air, and which, from their freshness, must 
have been recently placed there. 

“ Ay, sir,” said the cemetery-keeper to Mr 
Denison as he came up, “if you notice the 
date on the cross, you'll see yesterday was the 
poor lady’s birthday. Well, all the twenty 
years she’s rested here the day has never 
passed without bringing violets. Sometimes 
its been a fine wreath like this one—sometimes 
just a handful of flowers that wouldn’t cost 
sixpence ; but, few or many, the violets have 
never failed. A servant who lived at The 
Moat long ago told me once that violets were 
her lady's favourite flowers.” 

“Who brings them?” 

“T’ve only seen him once or twice, but I 
reckon its always the same hand. He’s an 
old man, sir, with hair like enow, and I’ve 
i Nene aie sometimes whether he could have 





pe face as though he had known bitter 
sorrow; and no sorrow surely ¢ould be worse 
than seeing his daughter a feion!”’ ‘ 

The word jarred on Jack ‘painfully. 

“Did you see him bring Pa 
day? Where is he staying?” 

“T saw him right enough, sir, and he spoke 
to me, a thing he had never done before. He 
asked me if Miss Helen Denison had been 
heard of.” 

“ How strange!” 

“T told him, sir, your father wouldn't give 
up hope, but everyone else believed she had 
been’ dead for years. He just put half-a- 
crown into my hand and went off. A porter 
at the railway station told mé he caught the 
afternoon train to London.” 

It took Jack hours of anxious thought before 
he hit on a means of attracting the stranger's 
notice. At last he drew up rather a lengthy 
advertisement, headed “Violets.” It-ran as 
follows :— 

“Violets! If the gentleman who, for 
twenty years, has carried vielets toa lonely 
grave at Mapleton really desires news of the 
young lady he inquired about yesterday, he 
can have full information by applying to J. 
D., 40, Sackville Street, Clapham.” 

It was the address of Jack's curate brother. 
He knew Charles would take in any letters 
for him; and the young clergyman was so 
busy with his parish duties that he would 
have no time to study the agony column of 
‘the newspapers, and wonder what his brother 
was about by inserting such a remarkable 
advertisement. 

Jack was not kept long in suspense. Before 
his advertisement had appeared a week he 
received a letter from Charles, enclosing 
another, addressed “J. D.” 

“T cannot think,” wrote the young curaté, 
“to what matter this refers; but I should 
like, to tell you what I know of the writer. 
Mr. Vincent is one of our most liberal 
parishioners—very old, apparently; and yet, 
in spite of his white hair and bowed figure, 
there are times when he seems to have almost 
the energy of youth.” He took a fancy to me 
when we first met, assured me he once knew 
a member of my family, and has cross-ques- 
tioned me pretty freely as to the state of 
affairs at The Moat and our mysterious cousin. 
To-day I found him in a state of the wildest 
excitement. He accused me of spying upon 
him, and publishing ‘his secrets in the news- 

2a pers. 

“Finally, it occurred to me he might be 
| veferring to the advertisement you said you 
had inserted, and I told him that though the 
answers were sent to my rooms, I knew nothing 
about it. He put the letter I have enclosed 
j}into my hands, and urged me to send it 
| quickly. 

“He is in a pitiable state of excitement, 


violets yester- 














besides which his health has for some time 
been failing rapidly. His doctor, whom I met 
as I was leaving, told me he might die at eny 
moment, 

“Dr. Browning says that Mr. Vincent is 
utterly alone in the world. He was formerly 
& popular actor, but on coming into a mode: 
rate fortune he gave up the stage, and set off 
on his travels. iy 

“ For 00gas te # loctor—-no 
one heard of bim, and then he returned a pre- 
maturely old man, the mere wreck of his 
former self, and settled down to this monoto- 
nous existence at Clapham. If you prefer a 
personal interview I can youup. IL don't 
want to pry into your business, eld fellow, 
only Vincent is miserably ill and uhhappy. 
Don’t be hard on him if he has wronged 
you!” 

"The next day John Denison called on Mr. 
Vincent.. He found him on # couch drawn 
close to the fire, and better versed in swol 
thi than Charles or the cemetery-keeper 
He knew at once that this was not an old 
man, but one whem some crushing calamity 


| hat prematurely wrecked. 
been the poor lady’s father. There’s a look on | icc a am: 
ack, simply. “ 


“T want. to tell you why I am here,” said 
a word you dropped at 
Mapleton from your kindly care ef her 
motber’s grave, t how you would gladly 
befriend my consin, Helen Denison. Am I 
right?” 

“She is dead!” replied Hugh Vincent, 
coldly. “The child died with her mother. Do 

ou think the daughter of a sensitive creature 
ike Arline could have Tived under the fearful: 
legacy of shame that was ber portion?” 

“She lives! She was adopted by the bar- 
rister who defended her mother,” said Jack, 
gravely. “She has no ides of her real name!” 

“Then she has not suffered. Her life fias 
not been shadowed by her mother’s fate.” 

“The shadow has fallen now. I love her as 
my own life, and she returns my affection, but 
her ado father will net let her become my 
wife. He says if ever Helen appeared in the 
neighbourhood of The Moat her resemblance 
to her mother would proclaim her identity. 
Only by keeping her aloof from ail the people 
who knew Arline Denison can she 
escape a fearful legacy and so you see our 
hopes are blighted. For my darling’s own 


sake T cannot urge ny See uniess @ day comes 


when I have cleared mother’s memory.” 
“It was absurd to suspect Arline,” said 

Vincent, bitterly. “To begin with, she wag a 

good woman, and such do not commit murder 


| even when wronged terribly, and then, brute 


though Denison was, she loved him. Why, 
she worshipped the ground he trod on, though 
he treated her like dirt, and was always saying 
she had married him for his money.” 

“Did you know him?” 

“I knew her. We were in the same comt- 
pany. I was the ‘star’ and she the heroine. 
She played Juliet to my Romeo, and I would 
have fain persuaded her to accept the part im 
real life. loved her as I never loved aught 
else on earth.” 

“ And yet ‘you never went near ber during 
the last weeks of her life when, in her humilis- 
tion, she sorely needed friends?” 

“Because I thought it would prejudice 
people against her. I was young then, and for 
a young man to show friendship to a lovely 
woman who is neither his sister nor betrothed 
only does harm. Why, they might even have 
thought she killed her husband—to marry 
me!” 

“T never shall believe she did kill him,” 
said Jack, solemnly. “I have seen her daugb- 
ter, and I won't believe my darling’s mother 
was a murderess!” : 

“You are quite right in your opinion. She 
was an unhappy, deeply injured woman.” 

“But how to prove it?” said Jack, with 
heavy sigh. “I confess I despair of it.” 

“Never despair,” said Hugh Vincent, 
gravely; “those near death see things more 
clearly than you who are in the hey-day of 
youth and strength. Believe me, Mr. Deni- 
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son, you will yet marry your cousin, and when 
sou stand by her side at the altar there will 
rest no cloud on her mother’s memory.” 

“JI fear you are too hopeful, sir.” 

“T think not, and you will not have long to 
wait. Mr. Denison, I have a strange fancy. 
When ‘Arline’s child is your happy wife will 
you take her to see my grave, and ask her to 
breathe one prayer for me?” 

Jack, remained a few days at Clapham. 
Hugh Vincent’s words had moved him 
strangely, and he hoped for a second interview 
with the strange invalid, but it. was not to be. 

The fourth morning of his stay in Sackville 
Street he sat down to breakfast alone, hearing 
that his brother had been called out to visit a 
deathbed. 

He had finished his meal before Charles 
appeared, agd with strangely solemn manner 
put into his brother’s hand a folded sheet of 
paper. 

“Mr. Vincent is dead, Jack, and I wrote 
this at his dictation, in the presence of Dr. 
Browning and a magistrate. He signed it only 
a few minutes before he cied. 
to give it to you as his wedding present. 
mind must have been wandering, 
fellow.” 

Tt was what Jack had thought it almost 
cruel to the dying man to expect—~a full and 
free confession of his guilt. e and ke alone 
had murdered Gilbert Denison from anger at 
his treatment of his wife. He never dreamed 
that suspicion would fall on Arline. 

He went to London by the night mail, went 
on board a sailing vessel bound for Australia 
the next day, and when he was again within 
reach of letters and newspapers his beautiful! 
lost love Jay in her dishonoured grave. Her 
child had vanished, and to confess his guilt 
seemed a useless sacrifice ! 

He gave two proofs-of the truth of his 
statement, each conclusive. The pistol which 
fired the fatal shot had been kept by the 
Denison family lawyer; the companion to it 
was still in Vincent's dressing-case. There, 
too, was a trinket known to have been worn 
constantly by Sir Gifbert—the only valuable, 
in fact, missed from his body, and whose dis- 
appearance had been noticed by the defence 
as telling in Arline’s favour. 

Tt was a plain gold locket, with the mono- 
gram of husband and wife in seed pearls, and 
when opened disclosed on one side Arline’s 
beautiful face, on the other a tress of her 

upny hair. 

Hugh Vincent’s confession, though tardy, 
was effectual. It appeared in every English 
newspaper. The news of Arline’s innocence 
was known all through the land, and people 
felt they could never forgive themselves for 
the cruel treatment meted out to her. Then, 
and not. till then, Jack went down to The 
Nook and asked Douglas Melville to redeem 
ais promise. 

“I know she is a great heiress, and I am a 
poor man, but I don’t want a penny of hex 
inoney, Throw it into the sea if you like, 
Mr. Melville, but give me Doris.” 

“And your father?” 

“TI am afraid he won’t like her being an 
heiress, put I can trast’ him not to misjudge 
me. My father won’t think me a fortune- 
hunter, even if the world does,” 

“The world shall know you gave yourself 
the task of proving her. mother’s innocence,” 
said Douglas Melville, warmly. “I for one 

an never forget you were willing and anxious 
to marry her when we had little hope of un- 
tavelling the mystery of her father’s death.’ 

They were married in the early spring, and 
Doris—no one ever called her Helen—posi- 
tively refused to allow: Sir James and his wife 
to leave The Moat. 

“Jack wants to live in London most of the 
year beeause of his books,” she said, brightly. 
“And surely you won’t refuse to take us in 
sometimes in the summer?” 

‘n truth, Mrs. Denison never loved the old 
Steyr walls where her mother had suffered so 


His 
poor 





He said I was | 


much. In time to come she ‘might perhap 
be proud of it as her children’s inheritane 

But at present her only feeling was a dread o | 
the grim old place and its sad history 




















| help you will find that is a different question. 
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She clung to Douglas Melville with all (Author of “ Dolly’s Legacy,” “Ivy's Peril,” 
daughter’s affection, and told Jack frankly shi | ‘Guy Forrester’s Secret,” etc., etc.) 
should never like any other home so much as | —— 

The Nook. } CHAPTER XVII. 

As Jack had a great admiration ond a | = mg T was happy for the young Earl of 
warm gratitude for the barrister he did not | ny Combermere that he did not re- 
resent the wish Doris expressed one day just | BS ceive that telegram until after 
before her wedding that they might all live | Mr. Mayo’s revelations. Had it 
together “till théy quarrelled.” come .to him even a day sooner 

Mr. Melville is nominally the master of The | he would have been sorely 
Nook, yet Jack Denison never fecis be is not | perp'exed as to his best course, now 
in his own house; and the somewhat rash ex- | rything lay clear before him. The mid 
po py has now gone on for five years, and | night intruder who had inflicted « painful 
still “the quarrei has not come. ; wound on him already, and worried his 

Doris declares it never will, and Jack is in- | mother almost into a nervous fever, was bond 
clined to agree with her. He likes Douglas | fd flesh and blood, and his remarkable resem 
Melville more and more eve ry year. He will b} to her late husband was explained by 
never forgét the love and care the barrister | the fact of hig being his stepbroth t, while 
lavished on the helpless child he believed must | his “get up” and general attire bi g such a 
inherit A Franrvn Legacy. } con plete imitation of Mr. Marks's portrait 

[THE END.] | was due to his having in the latter’s lifetime 
| enjoyed the reversionary interest of his old 
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A HOME OF YOUR OWN. } Kenneth’s mind was made up. He would go 
| #traight to M Ashwin, and if he could find 
Begin your married life in a home of your | that worthy man take him to Whiteladies; 
own—is sound advice to all prospective | but if the old lawyer was not forthcoming, ha 
brides. Boarding is at best a lazy way of would go alone It was only when the begam 
existence, and the young couple who com- | to tel! the Countess of his plan that he per 
mence life in this way will surely regret | ceived she looked and worried, and while 
it sooner or later. Take a house, no | much against his expedition had evidently 
matter how small it must be, make a care-| another cause for anxiety. 
ful selection of rugs, curtains and furni-| “Is anything the matter, Aunt Lucy?” 
ture, and when the little nest has been | asked Kenneth, who could never bear ae 
cosily furnished, settle down to become ac- | her troubled, and began to fear someone must 
quainted with each other—for this is a matter | have been giving her a. hint of her grand- 
of no smal] moment. child's true character. 
Living im his own house, the mav at once| “Yes,” said the Comtess, simply; “but I 
becomes a factor in society, while in « boarding | must not delay yo you wiil | your 
house he is as but a grain of sand. So it is | train.” 
with a woman. In her own home, her in- “Tf you will send a servant to hunt up Mr 
terest is constantly aroused, every womanly | Ashwin, I shall have an lou spare. I can't 
instinct is called forth, and she constantly | jeave you like this now,” when had given 
becomes more and more womanly and lovable. | the orders. Tell me what i e matter?” 
It is the woman who boards who becomes “T am very much troubled abou Mar- 
the trifler, not the woman who has her owa | garet.” 7 
home. It is the woman who boards whe That was a subject on which Kenneth felt 
becomes flippant, not the woman whose | powerless to console her, he could only wait 
thoughts are centred on her household. It is | for her to continue 
the woman who boards who becomes the| «you know by the terms of my husband's 
gossip, not the woman with home ties and | wil] that she has no command money until 
home cares. A’ woman who spends a few) ehs eomes of age or marries. Two or three 
years in a boarding-house becomes accustomed duvs ago she we. prised me by asking me t 
to the ease and comforts that surround| give her devo hundred pounds. Knowing I pay 
her. without any exertion on ler own part. | 5, everything she requires, and give her. a 
and she becomes more and more reluctant | liberal allowance for pocket-money, I could 


as the years pass by to exert herself to make 
home for her family. 





Gems 


Tre ig ow who help us most are those 
who make light of our achievements and hav 
faith in our possibiities. 

judge for each other. We have 
liar weakness and temptations. | 


We cannot 
each our pecu 
SymrarHy is asy to get, but when you need 


Tue devil general.y splinters broken pro- 
inises with good resolutions for next time. | 


Woman should be the interpreter of all that | ‘ 


is exquisite, actually and theoretically. 
THEY are never Wone that are accompatiied | 
with noble thoughts 
De1icacy to the affections what grace 
is to beauty. 


is 
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Ur vo Dare THirves.—-Parisian thieves have 
discovered a new method, which has taken the 
form of abstracting the platinum tubes from the 
interior of motor cars. Hundreds of thefts of | 


this kind have been committed during the past | 
few weeks. 





| know this house is 
| secrets, 


| money and Margaret refused 


rot understand thow she could want such a sum, 
and re fused to give it her. The matter dre pped 
and might have passed from my memory but 


that this afternoon a most extraordinary 
syvoman has. been here.” 

““Who was she?” 

“1 don't know; she ld the footman she 


was an old servant of Miss St. Clune, and he 
showed her into Margaret’s sitting-room. You 
ll, and not adapted for 

I was in my own room, which is next 
to Margaret's, and I could not help hearing 
that high words passed. The woman demanded 
She threatened 
with what I could not make out. 
Margaret said if she did not go quietly 
would summon the servants and have 
- turned out. Oh, Kenneth! I shall never 
get the woman's answer. ‘You threaten te 
n me out, do you, fine young lady! Yor 
forget one or two of your secrets are in my 
keeping. When we meet again you will be 
ready to give years of your life to undo thig 
afternoon's work.’ I seemed to turn cold all 
over, Kenneth, and I simply could not go to 
ising presently, 


Margaret. I heard her pract 


and then I went to her and begged her to 
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confide in me.” 

“« And she?” 

“She laughed, and told me I must have 
been asleep and dreamed the whole scene. A 
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woman had been to see her certainly, a poor 
«reature who had been servant to Mrs. Marsh. 
She was in great trouble, and so she gave her 
money, ali_she bad. Margaret is perfectiy 
calm and collettet;-taughs at my fears, and 
declares I must have dreamed the whole story. 
Kenneth, what can I do? I am not an old 
woman ; my faculties are unimpaired 


related to you?” 

“ Certainly net. Aunt Lucy, I am sute you 
are not, well enough to be left here with Mar 
garet. Why should not you both accompany me 
to Whiteladies?” 

He had a twofold motive in the proposal. 
He, was honestly anxious not to leave Lady 
Combermere alone with her granddaughter ; 
and if the “ghost,” as Emily Taylor termed 
Mr.. Marks's talented stepbrother, were really 
in Margaret's pay for keeping her evil secrets, 
it. would be just as well to confront the two 
suddenly without warning 

To his surprise, the Countess caught at the 
idea, and Margaret was delighted, 

“Tt is something so original to go off a long 
journey without a moment’s notice; besides, 
1 don'e think. you are strong enough to take 
care of yourself, Cousin Kenneth.” 

The poor lady’s-maid hardly approved the 
arrangement, but as the Visit to Whiteladies 
was to be a flying one, very little luggage was 
required, and the little party reached the rail- 
way station in good time, to find Mr. Ashwin 
walting for them. 

A word tothe lawyer, and Kenneth paid the 
necessary. sum which reserved a smoking 
earriage for their use. He did not mention this 
arrangement to the Countess until he had seen 
her and Margaret instelled in a first-class com- 
partment. 

“Z will come to you.a few stations before 
Broughton, Aunt Lucy; Mr. Ashwin wants to 
consult me on some legal question which would 
be tedious.for you ladies.” 

The (éte-d-téte between the two men was 
long. and -interesting.« The family lawyer 

reed entirely with Mr. Mayo’s conclusions. 
fs praised the young curateg emphatically 
declaring it was a thousand pities he had mis- 
taken his profession, for he was a. born lawyer ; 
then he turned the subject, and asked Lord 
Combermere suddenly what he thought of Miss 
Marsh. 

* An idea has been running in my head about 
her the last day or two which I don’t care to 
speak of yet. But you know I am, in some 
sort; “her guardian, since poor Mrs. Marsh 
trusted me with all her secrets; so I think I 
am privileged to ask if your anxiety to prove 
Andrew Gordon imnocent of the crime laid to 
his charge arises from interest in his daughter.” 

“I'will tell you frankly. I should like to 
prove his innocence, but it will make. no dif- 
ference,” 

“No difference t» what?” 

* My wishes. If only I can get Nell to con- 
sent, I shall marry her in spite of all the 
world!” 

He expected Mr. Ashwin to burst info a 
string of lamentations... To his surprise, the 
old gentleman looked delighted. 

“I hope you'll keep to that, Lord Comber- 
mere,” 

“IT am not one to. change. I expected you 
to reproach me with ona wy ; 

“Nell will be Bruce Carew’s heiress,” re 
turned Mr. Ashwin, quietly; “and I tel! yon 
frankly, my lord,I would rather-see you in your 
grave than the husband of that beautiful, scorn- 
ful woman we have just left.” 

“ Margaret is a problem to me; [ can’t make 
out where she gets her character.” . 

* Netther can I.” 

“ T suppose her mother was a bad woman.” 

“ Her mother was an.angel,” said the lawyer, 
hotly, which, considering he had hitherto al- 
ways declared he knew nothing of Noel St. 
Clune’s wife, was a rash statement. 

A telegram had warned Mrs. Marks and 
Emily of their arrival, and a carriage met them 
at the station, while » sumptuons supper was 


Sho .'d | 
- I be likely to imagine such a scene an £ have 





dpread for them at Whiteladies. Mrs. Marks 
herself had gone to bed, still very nervous 
and easily alarmed ; the sight of the pretended 
- ays the night before, though only momen- 
tary, had brought sk all her fears, 
and no persuasions would induce her to come 
ownstairs after dark. But Emily. Taylor 
od in the hall.ta welcome the crmvals. 
The Coantess, who had known her from chi'd- 
hood, kissed her affectionately. _Marwaret 
honoured her with a haughty bow, as though 
to show ‘how very wide she fet the distance 
between, their positions ; but Mr. Ashwin and 
Lord ‘Combermere greeted the companior 
warmy, and Margaret found therseif so 1auch 
m the minority that she grew sulky, and de- 
éhired shé would go to her own room. 

There was only one manservant at -White- 
ladies—the same who had guessed so cleverly 
the cause of Mr. Mayo’s fictitious telegram: 
He was assisted in waiting at supper by a 
woman in a neat black dress and white apron. 
She was a new servant, engaged by the house- 
keeper a week before, and only arrived this 
very evening. Lady Combermere remarked 
on her superior appearance, and Emily said 
she had a face quite unusual in her class. 

Mr. Ashwin looked at her a litt!e nervously, 
and then, wher she was out of the room, said 
in an “undertone to Lord Combermere, 

“Not a word before the ladies. » They would 
be alarmed—or, rather, Miss Taylor would. 
The Countess knows mothing of the matter. 
I can’t understand it, bwt that woman’s Sallie: 
Look at her hard, and see if you don’t fe- 
collect the servant who opened the door to us 
when we first saw Miss St. Cune!” 

“What are you whispering about?” asked 
the Countess. “Please talk so ‘that I can 
hear. The ‘truth is, I-can’t forget this ghost 
story, and I.begin to feel ‘creepy)’” 

“Then; Aunt Lucy; you will not be one of 
the party to sit up and wateh for him?” 

The Countess shivered. 

“Ob, no! I shail not go to bed, but I must 
be safe in my own room. Pmily, you will 
stay with me, won't you? I shall be fright- 
ened to death alone |” 

“T will stay, gladly. You know the im- 
postor was only seen for a moment last night. 
The moon was up, amd it’ was so fine. Mrs. 
Marks and I were sitting in the porch par- 
lour, with the glass doors open to the terrace. 
I distinctly saw a man’s te flit past the 
windows ; then I heard a sharp scream, and 
your mother had fainted.” 

The programme was carried out with one 
addition. Margaret St. Clune, tiring of her 
self-imposed loneliness, condescended to come 
and jom the other two ladies ; and at Emily’s 
suggestion they kept their vigil in the a 





ich communicated by folding-doors wit 
the porch-parlour, where the two gentlemer 
supported by Tom Hopley and a brace o 
pistols, intended to keep wateh for the ghost. 

But these plans were not noised abroad, only 
the Hopleys, tried and trusted servants. Both 
of them knew what was intended. Outwardly 
the who'’e household retired to rest at eleven ; 
and it was mot till am hour later, when the 
servants were presumably asleep, that the six 
qgonspirators left their rooms and returned 
downstairs. 

It was bright moonlight, but Mr. Ashwin 
decided a lamp was necessary, as Mr. Ghost 
would hardly think it worth while to come 
and astonish ty rooms. The glass doors 
of the porch-parlour were thrown open, but 
not wide enough to disclose who sat in the 
roomy and the crimson blinds lowered re- 
flected the bright flame of the lamp. Perfect 
silence reigned in ‘both rooms. 

The men would have thought speech in- 
cautious; while of the three ladies the 
Countess, who was honestly nervous, had her 
Bible, almost as though she regarded the 
sacred volume as a spell against evil spirits. 
Margaret St. (une leant back in a low chair, 
as though she found the whole affair prosy 
and ‘uninteresting; while Cecily Taylor 
thought of her absent lover, and wondered if 
their joint suspicions of Miss St. Clune’s base- 


ness would be proved, and the man who per 
sonated Mr. ‘Marks’ ghost have secrets of fats 
in his keeping, the betrayal of which would 
ruin her in the world’s esteem. 

The clock struck one, Margaret yawned 
imrpatiently. : , 

“It ia perfect nonsense our all sitting here 
I don’t believe anything wil! happen.” 

“ Would you like to rs to 1” suggested 
her grandmother. -'“ Don't stay sp en my 
account if you feel tired.” 

' But Margret, Heartless as shé was, ~ had 
yet one true passion. She loved Lord Comber- 
mere as we.) as she ‘was capable of loving ai 
all. She would not’ go to ‘Wed and leave him 
there in peril of what she harily knew, so she 
only uttered an impatient refusal, and~turned 
to resume her ‘halif-doze, when Emily ‘raised 
lier finger as though to enjoin silence; and 
they oll then distinctly ‘heard three taps given 
on the window-pane. The heiress would hav 

screamed, but an eo Typ NT YR Emi'y 
Kept her silent, they heard ‘a woman's 
voice say in a whisper, ; ‘ 

“How Jate you are. I have waited for you 
this hour on the terrace steps.” 

“Are the doors open?” 

uu“ Yes.” ; 

In spite of her intense interest in this con- 
versation, Emily had time to notice Mar- 
garet’s face, which had grown ashen white as 
she listened: to’ the woman’s voice. As. the 
steps moved away she murmured,— 

“Who was that!” 

“Qar new servant Sarah. 1 always felt the 
‘ghost’ must have an accomplice. I suppose 
she is im hie pay?” \ P 

“ Sarah—is"she- dark and handsome? a 

“She has a face like a Spanish princess.” 

“Ah!” Margaret sank back and hid her 
face on the pillow; but Emily had no time to 
attend to her,. She heard a short. scuffie, the 
report of a pistol, a. woman's piercing 
scream; then, leaving her trembling com- 
panions she flung open the door leading to the _ 


pocnanmes ~s saw Mr, Ashwin ot Hop, 
supportin C) of, a mar 
whe i Ravin Jig the servant 


ate 
M oasis i ith passionate tender 
Sar ung over, nim wi é - 
ness. Lord Combermere stood a little. apart, 
' end to him she turned with a, mate inquiry. 
“We did not harm him,” said Kenneth, im 
| a low voice. “Indeed, though Hopley’s pis- 
tols were loaded, we never meant, to use them 
unless in self-defence. He pointed the pistol 
at me; it went off before we intended it, and 
in his struggles to escape from Hopley’s gras}~ 
he came within range of the bullet. .Tom, 
and he turned to the ex-soldier kindly, “I will 
take your place if you will ride fer a doctor 
at once.” : 
Sailie’s sobs stopped for an instant; she 
turned to Emily appealingly. 
“You -have a‘ kind a, _— {You'd not 
deceive a poor woman! Is he dymg? 
Emily nae at Kenneth ; be answered for 
her a 





“T am afraid so!” 

She put her arms round the wounded man. 
She seemed jealous that any but herself should 
hold him. She wiped the dew from his fore- 
head, and sail, slowly,— 

“The game's up, Ned. This was our Ias! 
venture, and it’s failed!” 

Mr. Ashwin interposed. 

“You don’t mean to deny now that you are 
Edward Marks, half-brother of the late lawyer 
of that name, and that your attempt to per- 
sonate him to his widow was a erue! expe 
dient for gaining money!” 

The man’s eyes roamed round the room, he 
seemed like some wild animal brought to bay 
but he said not a word, and it was a relief t: 
all when in about half-an-hour Tom Hopiley 
returned with Dr. Donaldson, a physician 
from the next town, whom he had had ¢h 
good fortune to meet not far from Whit: 
ladies. ; 

A very brief examimation, and the verdict 


wag_giv : 
« Hopeless A’ few ‘hours, ‘perhaps TésT 
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My. poor, fellow, if you have anything to say 
you had better lose no time!” 

* Sallie!” 

She bent over him, her whole face softened 
with an ineffable tenderness. 

“Do it now!” she urged. “ There’s time 
enough, Ned, and maybe itll make it easier 
for you up there!” 

It was a.strange idea; but it seemed to find 
favour with the dying man. Dr. Donaldson, 
whose perceptions were very quick, under- 
stood it was no common matter she was 
urging him to reveal, and taking pencil and 
paper from his pocket, said quickly,— 

“Tam a magistrate. Anything you tell me 
will be as good a confession as though you 
had made it ina court. If, indeed, any bur- 
den rests on your conscience tell it before you 
go. Don’t carry with you into the next world 
a secret which might fift a load of care from 
innocent persons here!” 

The wounded man looked appealingly at 
Sallie. 

“We've kept the secret all these years!” 
he said faintly. “Shall not we keep it to the 
endfor her sake?” 

Sallie’s face hardened suddenly at those last 
three words. 

“Not” she cried, emphatically. “I have 
sinned and suffered enough for her sake, and 
it’s little thanks I've had. Tell the truth, 
Ned, and Jet her learn what pain means!” 

Kenneth had before this opened the folding 
doors, and spoken reassuringly to the Countess. 
She knew now the main facts that the pre- 
tended ghost was a poor relation: of the late 
Mr. Marks, and was now dying from the very 
Dullet he had meant for others. Lady Comber- 
mere stood there trembling, and looking with 
a woman's pity on the scene. She would 
willingly have withdrawn, but Margaret sat 
aoggely in her chair, refusing alike to move 
or to be left alone. Of the seven persons 
present not one lost a word of the confession 
made by the dying man as he lay there sup- 
ported by his wife’s arma. 

“It’s quite true my name is Edward Marks, 
and the lady living here is my sister-in-law, 
This is my wife, and a good wite she has been. 
We'd been married nearly two years when I 
asked my brother for money to go to Australia, 
He didn’t know about Sallie; I kept that quiet. 
He wouldn't give me the money; said he had 
none. That was a lie, for he had just come into 
‘Trevlyn’s sayings. One afternoon in September, 
more than twenty years ago, I went to the affice 
late after all the clerks had gone, and I found 
him with an iron strong box in front of him, 
counting up his wealth. It was all in gold and 


notes. e had just realised bis arias 
legacy. There were hundreds—no, thousands 


—and he had refused theobeggarly eighty 
pounds I asked for, I begged and prayed for! 
We were brothers, sons of one father! Why 
should he be rich and I be poor! It was 
unfair, unjust, and some demon stirged within 
me! I killed him! I went out front the office 
with the brand of Cain upon my brow—a mur- 
derer—and the iron box with my gains under 
my arm!” 

He paused’;~ his wife bent over him and 
kissed. him. . There are some women, who, 
loving once, loye on through all this time, and 
this-poor, erring Sallie was one of them. 

“TI told my wife, or she guessed it from my 
broken ravings. I thought she’d turn from me 
in horror, Hut she did not, Her one aim, 
poor girl, was my safety. Wé took a -hendred 
pounds from the accursed box.’ We dared not 
take more, for the rest was in notes, and we did 
not know but what the numbers were known, 
when an attempt to cash one would bring guilt 
home to me. 

“TI sailed for Australia the day after the 
murder, leaving the box’s in Sallie's care, and 
promising as goon as I got on I'd send for her 
and the ehild. ~ 


Lieft her to suffer scorn, poverty, and misery, 
and took no trouble until three months ago. 
I came back to England, and then, being 
almost penniless, it came into my head that, 
after twenty years, there could be no risk in 
changing one of those fatal notes. I traced 
my wife, no matter how; but when I found 
her: she had lost the box with its hoard of 
wealth.” 
“No,” said Sallie, in a strange, far-off sort 
of tone; “that was the only lie I ever told 
you, Ned. I couldn’t bear that you should risk 
discovery . after. all these years, The box is 
safe enough, unopened, just as when you gave 
it to me.” e 
“There’s not much more,” said the dyin 
man, slowly. “She had « little money, and 
spent it. -My aim was to work on the fears of 
my brother's widow, but I had a greater object 
than merely frightening hep. 1 wanted to pre- 
tend shé could only enjoy lice from my ghostly 
visits by providing me with a sam of money. 
I almost think I should have succeeded but for 
her son.” 

“Go on,” said Sallie, faintly ; 





“don’t for- 





get.” 

™ There’s a nasty job I dig. It was to have 
brought me in money, but I didn't do it for 
that; it was to secure the happiness of my 
child—Sallie’s child and mine. Oh, how we 
ginned for that girl! © And she rewarded us 
with scorn, threatened to turn her mother from 
the house.” 

Margaret St. Clune looked as one turned to 
stone. It was Sallie now who took up the 
story. 

*Vou've heard, maybe, of Mrs. Marsh, and 
how good she was to me. Before she saved 
my life—before.I knew her, save just by sight 
—I'd done her a grievous wrong. She had two 
little girls, and one of them was the image of 
mine. Why should my child suffer hunger, 
cold, and want while hers had care und oom- 
| fort? Long before I came to Marden. that 
time with the gipsies I had. been there tramp- 
ing through the neighbourhood to beg for 
br It was then I did it. I tookyny child, 
the murderer's daughter, and put her in the 
place cf the little girl whose father already 
bore the blame of my husband's crime 

“I can't tell why I did it except that I 
loved the child. I couidn’t bear she shou'd 
know misery like mine. I was good to the 
baby I had stolen as good as I could be; but 
she didn’t thrive ; and, not so very long after, 
when I was at Marden again, she died. 

“T had am illness then, and Mrs. Marsh 
saved my life. I ought to have told her the 
truth then, but ‘her very: heart see med 
wrapped up in Queenie, as she called her. 
It would have been a second blow to tell her 

“Of Queenie!” exclaimed - Lord Comber- 


€. 

* OF Queenie!” 

“Aye. Well, I was servant then. I watched 
over my child and saw her. grow more beauti- 
ful day by day, and I learned in tie the seeret 
the mother kept «0 faithfully, that she was 
really Andrew Gordon's widow, and one of the 
children she called hevs was related to the Earl 
of Combermere.” 

She stopped abruptly. aah. 
| ““} don't think-I should have done mt if st 
| hast been left.to me,” she said, slowly ; “ but 
|] loved my child so much, I thad already sinned 
so much for her, I might have palmed her off 
aa Lord Combermere’s heiress ; but the tempta- 
tion was not put before me. 
been treated as the elder of the two girls, 
Directly Mrs. Marsh was dead she opeted her 
desk and Jearned that, of the two children 
who had been brought up together, one wos a 
murderer’s daughter, the other the heiress of 
a noble family. She was but treading m her 
mother’s footsteps when she stole the name of 





“I never did send. Somehow I couldn’t; 
the thought she knew what J’'d done, that she 
knew me-for what I was—a murderer—turned 
me against tay. poor girl. I left her to shift 
for herself be sbe could—a disowned wife. 


St. Clune; but she had mot had the tempta- 
tion L had had; and then, too, I sinned for 
her.” , 

| “It is flee!” cried. Margaret, bitterly, “ 
string of lies. Who would believe one word of 


She had ever | 


common murderer and a 


such people-—a 


servant.” 





“ Hush!” said Mr. Ashwin, sternly Over 
and over again I have suspected you were aot 
Noel Si. Ciune’s daughter. 1 have searched 
in vain for any trait of mind or person which 
should connect you with the St. Glanes, but 
I could find none.” 

“Of course it is easy to say suo now 

“I should have said so months ago br 
one reason.” - 

His voice shook. 

‘I regarded your foster-mother, poor Moe 

ret Ciordon, us almost a saint. Mit was 





‘d to believe you the child of brave, sol 
dierly Noel St. Clune, it was simply impossible 
to think you, would claim kindred with Anurew 
Gordon's geitle widow.” 

“The proof is simple,” came in ‘aboured 
accents from’ the dying man * Look at he: 
face, and at ours. No child ever resembled 
her parents more strikingly than does Mar 
garet my wife and me.” 

It was so. Tho difference of years, of dress 
and of refinement, taken into question, it would 
have been hard to find two wonien more alike 
than the girl who had reigned belle of Bel 
gravia, and the poor outcast who had ouc: 
been the scorn of Marden. 

“T have never seen her,” said Ned Marks, 
faintly; the gir! who is the true heiress, 
I mean. Some of you will tell her I was 
sorry.” 

“She will forgive you,” said Sallie quietly 
‘Miss Nell ‘has an angel’ face; and ber hear! 
is like her face.” 

“And I,” cried Margaret, passionately, 
‘am I to be abused and slandered like this 
with impunity. Will no one take my part’ 
Will no one treat these insolent liars as they 
deserve!” 

“Hush!” eried Kenneth 
you see your father is dying 1” : 

The sinnex’s eyes wandered round the rocin 
and fixed them on Kenneth 

‘Yowll be kind to Sullie. 
was my fault—-for love of me.”’ 

“T will.” 

A long silence, a deep hush fell on the little 
group; then Dr. Donaldson sai! simply,— 

“It is over.” 

Kenneth went gently up to »he vs 
was a sinner, to the wife and wather who had 
surely had little comfort from the two she bad 
loved so passionately. lle wanted her to re 
sign her borden, for she was stil crove: ing on 
the floor, supporting tnat ato] fam. Surely 
she had cathered the truth and ks.ew the eud 
had come, for her bead hai fal’: n forward, 
and her eyes were closed 

“}T_ does not suffer now,”, said Kenneth, 
persuasively, “ Won't you try and rest’ 

" No answer. He touched her hand; i was 
motionless. He looked anxiously at the doctor, 
who bent down and felt the pulse of the woman 
who was a sinner. His eyes were not quit 
ary as he looked up, i 8 

* Hoaven is yery meneiful! gent.y, 
to Kenveth. “This poor creature sacrificed ail 
for ber hugband-—and in their death they 

ure not divided.” i i 

Emily was irying bitteriy. The Comrie 8 
‘was sobbing; but she who had been soca 
| Margaret St. Clune had not a teat to a 
over the remains of the two who bad given het 


life. 


eternly Cau 


If she sinned it 


‘an who 


he said 


CHAPTER XVII., AND LAST 

In a pleasant French village, » asned by 
the waves of tho tideless sea, stands id pretty 
maisonette, which year after year is 1e0 by the 
owner to people who leave their ow se 
climate for the sunny south, where October's 
chilly: breeze warns them of the approach of 
winter. This year the tenant of tho Maison 





w © } 
Chambre was no les person than nes 
Gountess of Combermere. and with Ww 


a | her grandchild, so mar ellously restored to her 


‘Condluded on page 428.) 
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LORD OF HER LOVE ° 


BY EFFiIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


Author ef ‘ Unseen Fires,’ ‘‘Woman Against Woman,’’ etc., ete. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Sadie Lancaster is day-dreaming in one of the class- 
rooms of Park Honse Academy, when news is brought 
that Miss Lotway wishes to speak to her, Sir Reginald 
Derwent desirés Sadie to travel to London at once and 
there join him, Sir Reginald is an invalid, and her 
heart goes ont to him at once in womanly sympathy 
in his affliction, and she readily scquiesces in his wish 
to renounce al! youthful pleasures for hissake. The 
need for Sadie’s care and attention is, however, destined 
to be very short-lived. Ere many days ere gone by Sir 
Reginald has another seizure, which proves fatal, 
With bis dying breath he declares himself the iather 
of fadie, dnd, at the same moment, exacts & promise 
from Niel Gwynne that he will guard his only child, 
whose parentage for so long has been shrouded in 
mystery. 

A day or two previous to leaving Park House Academy 
Sadie had clandestinely married handsome Jack 
Ronalds. Beis profuse in his avowal of his love for 
ber, but will not agree to their marriage being made 
public. It is soon evident that his profession of love is 
the mask of villiany, but the man against whom his 
revenge is directed has pussed beyond his reach. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OU understand, Miss Derwent!” 
It is Mr. Wright, the lawyer, 
who speaks. Four days have 
gone, and it is the afternoon 
of the fifth. Yesterday they 
carried the dead man to his 
last resting-place in the great vault in Der- 
went Manor churehyard. 

Sadie is standing by the table. She wears 
a black dress—-an old one she has worn so 
often in the schoolroom. Her pale face rises 
like a beautiful lily from its sombre setting. 

Mr. Wright glanceg at her with keen ad- 
miration upt unmixed with pity. 

“You understand?” he says, as he finishes 
all he has to commanicate. 

“T—I think I do,’ Sadie falters. 

The last few days have passed so heavily, 
have seemed so strange, she feels weary. She 
is haunted by her dead father’s face, and she 
hungers for the love that was so nearly within 
her grasp, the tenderness and adoration that 
she had received in that one short day she 
had known her father cause a blank in her 
heart. She is sick and anxious, too, with her 
secret still burdening her. 

“It is not very difficult,” the lawyer says. 
“Your father bequeaths you all his property, 
to be kept in the joint trusteeship of Mr. 
Brown and myself and Mr. Niel Gwynne till 
you are twenty-one. About two years te wait, 
that is all, Miss Derwent! ” 

Sadie shivers. 

“TI did not expect this,” she answers, hur- 

riedly. “I do not want it.” 
_ “Ob! tut! tut! You have every right to 
it; and Sir Reginald was cgeful to think of 
your future, my dear. The property has been 
FO cae for. You will be very rich, yery 
rich !” 

Sadie keeps silent. 

She is struggling with her secret. Now is 
the moment to speak out. Yet her lips are 
tied, amd Jack will not remove the seal. In 
her pocket now lies his last note, most per- 
emptory. 

“Do all that your father may desire. He 

eave some wishes concerning your future. 
Above all, do not breathe @ hint of ourselves.” 

And Sadie obeys him, hateful though it be. 

“We will endeavour to make your life 
happy during those two years. You shall 
ch your own place of residence, and we 
will provide a chaperone! Is there anyone 
you would like?” * 

ane me time to think it over,” pleads the 


girl. 
“Certainly. There is no burry—no hurry !” 
And Mr. Wright takes up his hat. 





As he is moving a sudden thought comes to 
the girl. 

“Can I use this money as I like before I 
come of age?” 

The lawyer shakes bis head with a faint 
smile. 

“No, Miss Sadie! You must be dependent 
on your trustees’ advice and will until you 
are twenty-one.” 


“And what if _L-—. Don’t think this | 
strange. Suppose, Mr. Wright, 1 marty | 


before——— 

Sadie stops; a brilliant colour is on her 
cheeks. 

Mr. Wright brushes his hat. 

“There are other arrangements made con- 
cerning your marriage,” he auswers, briskly. 
“If you™like we will discuss them another 
time.” 

“ Yes,” says Sadie, and then she is alone. 

Jack’s conduct is surprising and paining her. 
He has sent short words of sfmpathy, but 
many eager ones as to how her father’s death 
affects her. Her own innate delicacy rebels 
at this, yet her love pleads another excuse. 

“It is because of 


long for fr 
lives together?” 

All this rushes to_her miud as she stands 
alone. She’ is to fulfil the wishes of the dead. 
Then what stretches before her but isolation 
from all she doves? She is no longer free; 
she has guardians. 

She up Niel Gwynne’s grave, kind face, 
and unconsciously it comforts her. If she 
could but speak out to him she feels somehow 
that he would be her friend. 

She has seen nothing of him since that sad 
night, but knows he has been near her fre- 
quently during these last days. She stands 
on while the afternoon fades into twilight— 
thinking and thinking. 

One resolve, at any rate, comes clearly and 
quickly. If she may live where she will, then 
she will go back to Miss Lotway. There she 
will be near Jack, and the old school-house 
brings a vision of peace to her. While she 
stands thus the door opens and Niel comes in. 

“T beg your pardon,” he says, drawing 
back. 

Sadie turns, and holding out her band says, 
with a fleeting smile,— 

“Come in, Mr. Gwynne; we must grow 


better acquainted. I learn you are my guar-\ 


dian?” i 

Niel takes her hand. 

“One of them,” he answers; “ how are you? 
Better, I hope. Can you give me a few 
minutes’ conversation ?,”’ 

“ Yes, certainly! Shall we ring for lights!” 

“No, I love the twilight, if it pleases you, 
Miss Derwent.” 

He does not ses the blush which mounts to 
her face at the name. 

She sinks slowly into a chair, and Niel 
stands against the window-ledge and folds his 
arms; the can just dimly discern ti girl's 
slender figure leaning back a little wearily, 
and the grace and beauty touch his heart. 

“You must leave here,” he begins, 
abruptly; “you have had a most sad and 
anxious time, and your health will suffer.” 

“J will go when you wish,” she answers, 
languidly. “If it suits my other trustees as 
well as yourself, I should like to return to my 
old school for awhile.” 

Niel is silent for a moment, then he speaks. 

“Your father left a letter for me; he must 
have written it the morning of his death.” 

He hesitates and she looks round. 

“Ys there any wish expressed?” she asks. 


“Yes; he seems to desire most. stroagly 
you should live at Derwent Manor, and make 
it your home always.” 

tie draws a deep breath. 

“Weil,” she gays, slowly remembering 
Jack’s commands, “I will do this.” © 

“Personally I do not think the Manor tie 
best place for poe just now,” Niel says, 
frankly; “but I am bound to tell you poor 
Sir Reginald’s wishes.” 

“ Please tell me ali.” 
| Sadie rises and comes towards him; then 

before he can speak she continues, in a low 
| ¥oicée,— ‘ 

“Mr. Gwynne, is—does he mention my 
mother! Is there nothing of her?” 

“There is a packet’ to be given yon on the 
oey you come of age. It is locked in my 
safe. 





Sadie passes one hand over her hot eyes 

“If only I had a mother now!” she mur- 
murs, brokenly. 

The man beside her longs to draw her to 
the shelter of his strong arms. 
_ “Poor child!” he says, softly, and the pity 
in hie voice touches her) He thinks she is 
naturally upset by the strange events; he does 
* ean what a weight is lodged in her 
reast. 

She mcves back to the window, and there 
is silence between them for a time. 

She breaks it at last. 





ir poverty Jack writes | 
thus,” she argues with herself; “does he net | 
om that they may begin their | 





_ “When do you wish me to go, Mr. 
Gwynne?” . 

‘Whenever you care to. You must please 
yourself, Miss Derwent. Don’t look upon me 
as an ogre of a guardian. It will my 
pleasure to arrange everything for your happi- 
nese. 

“You are very good,” she murmurs. 

“ Sir Reginald was to me many, many 
times. He was m friend,” the young 
man answers, quietly. After a slight pause he 
goes on, “ You must have someone to fre with 
you at the Manor—at all events for a time. 
oer, you anyone whom you would care to 
ask?’ 

Sadie shakes her head. 

“| have few friends, only my schoolfellows 
and Miss Lotway.. They are out of the ques- 
tion. , 

“I wonder if you would like my sister? She 
is very bright and pleasant, although she has 
had much trouble in her short life. Of course, 
you need not settle anything ,permanently, but 
try how you get on together. 

“Tf she is at all like you that will not be 
very difficult,” Sadie says, with unconscious flat- 


tery, 

He colours at the praise. 

“Bee will be delighted to be with you, I 
know. Poor child, is very lonely. She is 
scarcely more than twenty, and a widow 
already !” ‘ 

* A widow!” repeats Sadie, in a low voice, 
ami she winces imperceptibly. 

The name brings a sort of sadness to her. 
bey if anything so terrible were to happen to 

er? 

Niel is glad to see her interested and taken 
out of her troubled thoughts. 

“Yes,” the says, “she was married when 
about seventeen to a man much older than her- 
self, but who simply worshipped her. I fancy 
my sister really consented to become his wife 
through girlish sympathy. She had known 
him from her babyhood, and was very fond of 
him, though there was such disparity in ther 
ages. Poor nag He ao he had his share of 
grey shadows. Just. a year after they were 
married he went blind, and died six months 
later from the shock of an operation which he 
would insist on being performed against «ll 
our wishes. Bee makes her home with me when 
i am in England ; but she cannot bring herself 
to settle im the house where she had lived im 
such peace and happiness.” ; 

“What a sad story!” Sadie says, gently 
‘Do you really think Mrs. Dea would 
care to be with me, Mr. Gwynne?” : 

“T am sure of it. And I prophesy you will 
soon become great friends.” 
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NEIL FEELS A GLOW OF SATISFACTION AS HE SEES SADIE’S FACE BEAM WITH DELIGHT. 


She smiles for an instant. 

“Then I will settle to go to Derwent Manor 
as soon as possible.” 

“Shall we say the day after to-morrow? B 
then you will have seen Bee and made all 
your arrangements, I expect?” 

He holds out his hand, and as Sadie takes 
it, she speaks hurriedly— 

“Mr. Gwynne, dofiyou know what really 
caused my father’s death? You remember his 
agitation that night at‘dinner? I have tried so 
hard not to think that we unintentionally ex- 
cited him. De you think we were wrong?” 

Sir Reginald, alas! was so weak that it was 
only a question of tha} moment or one a few 
hours later. The doctors tell me he was doomed 
—his case was hopeless!” 

“It seems so terrible!“ Sadie says, turning 
her face to the grey twilight. “So terrible to 
find him, and then to lose him for ever! And, 
oh, Mr. Gwynne! you can’t think how often 
I have dreamed of my father and mother, and 
envied the other girls who had their homes— 
a thing I have never known! ” 

He is silent for an instant, then, just tighten- 
ing bis hold on her hand, he replies— 

“We must try and make Derwent Manor 
answer both for the present and the past. All 
that lies in my power, Miss Derwent, shall be 
doue to make your path bright and happy. If 
you will let me call myself your friend si shall 
be more than repaid?’ 

His voice unconsciously betrays the eager- 
ness he feels. Sadie is drawn towards him, 
and answers without hesitation—— 

“Indeed, Mr. Gwynne, I already have called 
you that, and shall hope to do so always!” 

He bends his head, and touches her hand 
with his lips, There is a strange thrill at his 
heart as he walks away and leaves her in the 
gloaming, 

“What hag comes to me?” he mutters, as 
he strides through the streets to his chambers, 

In one short week my whole existence seems 
changed. Friendship with her! It will be 





easy, and yet how difficuit! Little did I think 
a few days back that my path in life would be 
directed for me—my future bound by a pro- 
mise! Well! well! all’s well that ends well; 


and who knows what may not be in store for | 
me? I will telegraph for Bee at once. I am eager | 


to begin my duty—to give her the happiness 
she craves and needs!” 


a 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Degwent MANor is a quaint, pretty, three- 
cornered sort of building, having the appear- 
ance of being built on and added to at various 
times of its career. The older portions are 
thickly garmented with ivy, which waves and 
rustles in the wind with a sound of the sea. 
There is a round-built tower with small win- 
dows, or rather slits, at odd intervals in it; 
but the Manor, taken as a whole, is a decidedly 
comfortable, pretty, and luxurious habitation, 
and so its young mistress finds it. 

From the first glimpse, as she drove through 
the avenue of beech trees to the wo the 
week, when she had made a most thorough in- 
vestigation of her property, she was delighted, 
gratified, proud of her own inheritance. 

The gardens and grounds afford her even 
more pleasure than the house itself. Seen in 
the glory of early July, with the roses noddin 
in their thousands, scenting the entire air wit 
their sweetness—the song of the birds, the in- 
dolent hum of the insects—Sadi¢e can fancy she 
is in some enchanted land! 

She revels in the beauty of her surroundings, 
and Niel feels a glow of satisfaction as he sees 
her face beam with delight. 

He comes up to her one day as she saunters 
in the rose-garden, cutting some of the choicest 
blossoms for her room. Her dress is some thin, 
black material, but Mrs, Dalrymple has in- 
sisted on throwing a wide-brimmed white hat 
on the dark curls, and the effect is charming. 

“Mr. Gwynne,” Sadie asks, lifting her 
glorious eyes to his, “why did you not wish 





me to dome straight to the Manor?” 

“T made a mistake,” he smiles. “I thought 
perhaps it would have been dull for you, but E 
see now I was wrong.” 

“ You were, rndeed ! I have grown to love 
all around me, even in so short a time. 3B 
hope ”—there is a strange pleading in the 
word that strikes almost unpleasantly on his 
ear—“ I hope I shall be happy here some day.” 

“That some day cannot be far off,” he 
replies, not knowing or understanding her 
meaning. “You must try and think, dear, 
that your father is free of his pain and suffer- 
ing now.” 

She nods her head. The word “dear’ 
a from him involuntarily; be colours 
slightly, but the girl does not notice his con- 
straint. 

“Yes,” she said, quietly, “I must. I like 
to know that he is near me, and that the sun- 
shine is on his grave, for I am sure he loved 
it.” 

To this Niel makes no answer, and by-and-by 
Sadie walks back to the house. She’ is 
feeling a little easier in her mind to-day. 
Jack’s letter in the morning was more 
satisfactory, and spoke-vaguely it is true, 
but she. seized upon it eagerly—of an end 
coming to: their secrecy and separation. 

She stands on the terrace by the long open 
windows, and looks over the exquisite land- 
seape. 

“Tf Jack were only with me, and this awful 
deceit taken from me, I should be happy— 
quite happy!” she thinks to herself. 

Then she turns with a smile to answer Bee 
Dalrymple’s merry greeting as she comes to 
the window. 

“ Aren't you nearly roasted in that heat?” 
she eries. “I can do nothing but sit here 
and groan.” 

“I partake of the nature of the salamander, 
I fancy,” Sadie laughs, slightly, “for I tho- 
roughly enjoy the sun.” 
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“T see you don’t suffer many qualms as to 
your complexion either.” 

Sadie puts up one hand and rubs her cheek. 

“I want to get brown like a gipsy. Bee, 
do you feel equal to a drive this after- 
noon?” 

Pretty little Mrs. Dalrymple shakes her 
head languidly. 

“This evening, dear!” she declares, 
opening her blue eyes, and then fanning 
self, “ but not this afternoon.” 

“Then { must go alone, for Mr. Gwynne is 
going to devote the whole afternoon to the 


ust 
er- 


land-agent, and I have promised the house- [ 


keeper I would inspect some country maids. 
She wants them, so ehe tells me, very badly. 
I hope I shan’t make any great mistake. ‘This 
is ail new to me!” 

“Pick the pretty ones!” 
sleepily. 
servaits.” 

Sadie laughs, flings a dewy, lovely rose at 
the dainty e crouched in the big chair, 
and goes to her own room. Once here she 
opens her small jewel case, and, secure in her 
solitude, reads for the hundredth time all 
Jack's letters; then draws out her wedding- 
ring, puts it on for a few minutes, and, as 
footsteps sound along the corridor, she kisses 
it fervently, then hides it with the rest of her 
treasures as her maid comes in. 

Niel had insisted on her having a personal 
attendant ; so as she had taken a great: liking 
to Mary at the hotel, she managed to secure 
her, and the result is eminently ‘satisfactory. 
After luncheon Sadie is driven away on her 
errand, and Bee Dalrymple collapses again 
with some iced water near at hand and the 
last new novel. 

Niel does not go immediately to the steward. 
He strolls up and down the long, deliciously 
<ool drawing-room, while his sister reclines 
half asleep on a couch. 

Suddenly he turns to her. 

“Bee!” he says, abruptly; “do you think 
she is quite happy? Of course I make allow- 
ance for the shock and natural grief she has 
endured; but do you think she is happy?” 

Bee does not answer at first; the smile has 
left her pretty mouth, she looks grave. 

“TI don’t know, Niel. Sometimes I fancy 
she is worried or anxious about something, 
but she says nothing. She is of a thoughtiul 
nature, remember.” 

Niel says nothing at first, then speaks 
slowly. 

“TI too, have noticed the anxiety you men- 
tion, and it has troubled me. You see we are 
strange, after all. She may not like to open 
her heart to us. I will suggest to-night if 
she would not care to have someone of her 
schoolfellows to stay with her. 
her good.” 

“She is very dear and very sweet,” Bee 
declares, warmly. “I grow fonder of her 
each day. She should marry well, Niel!” 

Niel colours: faintly. 

“She does not think of marriage yet,” he 
gays, abruptly. “She ie so ine 

A wave of surprise passes over Mrs. Dal- 
rymple’s facé, but he gives her no opportunity 
for saying anything, for he goes from the 
room. 

Sadie’s errand is performed successfully, 
and on the way home she takes the reins from 
the old coachman, and has her first lesson in 


counsels Bee, 
“IT always choose gyod-looking 


driving. The route is through a lovely country, | 


and the roadside is shaded by veteran trees 
neatly all the way. At a little inn, not 
far from the Manor, Sadie draws up at the 


It may do| 


' face, and seems almost mei 








little knows what harm she bas brought on 
herself!” So murmers the watcher from 
behind the snowy white curtains of the inn 
parlour. 

The ponies refreshed, old Tom climbs into 
his seat, and with a smile for the buxom land- 
lady, which makes her seem even more 
beautiful to the man who gazes at her so 
closely, Sadie drives away. She has had 
little communication with her other trustees 
as yet. Niel takes up the management of 
everything at her express desire, and Messrs. 
Wright and Brown declare themselves much 
pleased at this arrangement. They have reason 
to know Niel Gwynne well; they have been 
brought into contact with him very often, and, 
following in the late Sir Reginald’s footsteps, 
they deem themselves honoured with his 
friendship. Sadie were not so wholly 
absorbed with her burden of anxious thoughts, 
she could not fail to be drawn towards this 
quiet, gentle, handsome man. She likes him, 
that is true; but her eyes are shut to his real 
worth. She is conscious of being comforted 
by his presence, as he relieves her of all worry, 
and his advice is tendered most carefully ; 
but beyond that she rarely devotes one-single 
thought to him, while his whole mind is 
gradually being filled with her image alone. 

Bee is wide awake as Sadie draws up, and 
the two girls go for a saunter in the grounds 
till it is time to dress for dinner. Then, when 
quite alone, Sadie sits down to write her daily 
letter to her husband; then she goes to the 
open window, leans her head against the 
ledge, and sighs wearily. Deception, under- 
hand doings, and acted lies are so antagonistic 
to her nature, she is growing tired of this 
secrecy. She determines; as the faint evening 
breeze just lifts the soft curls from her brow, 
that it must end—~and.end-soon. 

She dismisses all trace of care from her 
as Niel gives 
her his arm and leads her to dinner. She is 
looking more than ordinarily lovely to him 
to-night in‘ her simple black gown, showing 
her fair young throat and pretty arms, and 
his eyes wander persistently to the slight form 


| opposite to him, while his sister aud Sadie 


chat and indulge in a mock quarrel. He feels 
himself out of their grooves; he is too old, he 
says to himself—not that his years mean that, 
for he is not ‘yet. thirty—but in ways and in 
thought. After all, Sadie is 2 mere child, and 
knows nothing of life. 

“Well, you may boast of being industrious 
as much as you like,” Bee Dalrymple cries, 
as &he drops some ice into her claret cup. “TI 
don’t care; I was born idle, and idle I shall be 
to the end of the chapter!” 

“Do.you hear that, Mr. Gwynne? What 
have you to say to such?” Sadie stops; the 
butler at her elbow is handing her a note on a 
silver tray. 

“Has the post come already?” asks Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

Sadie has torn open the envelope, her fingers 
trembling involuntarily, and as she reads the 
few lines she turns first crimson, and then 
pale as the lily standing beside her plate. Bee 
chats on lightly to her brother, and he answers 
her with an effort, trying in vain to tear his 
eyes from the girl beyomi, over whose face so 
strange an alteration has suddenly come. 

The note is short and terse. 

“The writer of this begs an interview with 
Miss Derwent some time this evening. He is 
the bearer of a message from J. R. of the 
utmost importance, Will Miss Derwent kindly 


servant's entreaty to.give the ponies some | send word back if she will grant this interview, 
water. She sits in the carriage pulled up | and where it will be most convenient to her to 
under the parlour window, ignorant that just | do so?” 


inside a man is wigan hy eagerly, intently. i 


She is thinking deeply as she sits, letting 
her great grey eyes wander down the lane, 
and the quiet subdued air that always comes 
when she ponders on her secret, dawns op her 
fair young face. 
“Poor child! 


How sweet and true she 
loo... 


From my ‘heart I pity her! She 


There is no signature, but Sadie does not 
hesitate. Jack has sent someone—he wants her 
aid in some way. Everything is forgotten in 
the excitement that thrills her veins. Then she 
lifts her eyes and remembers she is not alone, 
and a faint colour comes to her cheeks. 

“Will you excuse me?” she says, prettily 
and hurriedly. “I must answer this note.” 





| thing, breaks out, 





And, rising, she goes from the room to the 
library, and taking a pe writes roan 0% 

“ Miss Derwent will be by the small bridge 
over the lake in Manor grounds in an hour's 
time,” and then despatches the butler with it, 
bidding him tell the messenger, who is waiting, 
to make haste. 

Neither Niel nor Mrs. Dalrymple spoke while 
she was absent, but the thoughts of both were 
working busily, and as she comes back a con 
straint seems to have fallen on the cheery litt! 
party. 

Sadie scarcely notiges it. She is burning to 
meet Jack’s friend, as she feels sure it must be ; 
she is longing to learn the meaning of this 
strange message. é 

Bee tries to set the ball of conversation 
rolling, but her efforts are unsuccessful, for 
Niel is quiet, almost taciturn, and Sadie is lost 
in the tumalt of thought that besieges her. 

At last dinner ends. With a sigh of retief 
the girl makes some hurried excuse to Mrs. 
Dalrymple, runs up to her room, winds a black 
lace shawl about her, and then goes swiftly out 
into the grounds. 

Niel is standing by one of the long windows 
of the dining room, smoking a cigar, as she flits 
by him, and thé cloud on his face grows deeper 
as he sees she is bent on some errand, and 
avoids him purposely. 

He watches her slender and graceful form til! 
it disappears in the trees, then flings his cigar 
from him and folds his arms: He is perturbed 
—more, he is wretched; his fears and doubts 
are only too well-founded. Sadie has some 
secret; he knows that now, the gravity, the 
anxiety he has seen so often on her fair young 
face are explained. 

The knowledge brings him acute pain, for it 
seems to divide him still further from her, to 
rise as a barrier in the path that his heart will 

ild so fervently with the sunshine of hope and 
ove. 

Ignorant of the struggle in his breast, Sadio 
goes fleetly on. The place she has #ppointed 
for her.meeting, the small bridge over the 
lake, is soon reached, but. no one is in sight 
She is too early, and sits down impatiently 
and restlessly to wait till the unknown mes 
senger arrives. 

It is a lovely evening; the heat of the day 
has died from out of the air; a stall, cool 
breeze has sprung up that kisses her cheeks and 
ripples the smooth bosom of the lake with its 
gentle touch. 

All is peaceful, serene, beautiful, and not 
the least lovely thing there in this picture of 
nature is Sadie herself. At least, so Philip 
Brewer declares, inwardly, as he approaches 
her; she seems fairer seen without hat or 
covering on her’ pretty head, and his heart is 
filled once more with pity for her. 

She turns at the sound of his footsteps, and 
bows hurriedly as he removes his hat. 

There is a moment's silence between them, 
then Philip speaks,— 

“Will you allow me to introduce myself, 
Miss Derwent? I am Philip Brewer; perhaps 
Jack has spoken of me to you some time or 
other?” 

“No,” Sadie enswers, in a low, neryous 
voice. “I have ‘never hedrd your mame be- 
fore.” 

She hesitates; then, before he can.say any- 
quickly ,— 

“There is nothing the matter, Mr. Brewer? 
Jack-—is—is not. ill?” 

“No, no,” he replies, at once. 
well as you could wish!” 

Again he is silent; the-task he has under- 
taken is more difficult than he had imagined. 

“You said in your letter you had something 
important to communicite, Mr. Brewer 
Please tell me what it is. If it be trouble or 

leasure, T would sooner know without délay. 
don’t think 1 am a coward!” 

She tries to smile, but fails miserably. An 
anticipation of coming pain dawns in her breast. 

“T am sure you are not,” Philip answers; 
then, with an effort, he goes on, Thaning one 
hand on the back of the rustic bench upon 
which she sits. “The fact is, Miss—-Derwent— 


“He is as 
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or shall T ay"Mrs. Ronalds? Wu see I know 
the truth. Jack im me,~hence the 


honour I have in g you now. The fact 
is thet Jack is much wo: just now-—” 
“ Worried?” Sadie repeats, not understand- 


ing. 

“ Perhaps*you have had no such experience, 
and. so yom cannot understand how much 
trouble cam and does arise from’a lack of funds 
necessary to irascible creditors.” 

Philip tries to » lightly, abuost playfully, 
but he is carsing Jack for entreating, and him- 
self for being so weak, as to ttake the 
present mission. ' 

“Jack wants money,” Sadie says; hurriedly. 
She looks across the lake bearing the crimson 
kiss of ‘the setting sun upon its surface. “Is 
this all, Mr. Brewer?”..+ 

Philip hesitates, and_she lifts her eyes to his. 

“T mean has my husband no other message 
cr communication for me?” 

He colours faintly, and she understands.. 

“J see,” she says, in a choked voice, “he 
has net.” 

For the life of him Philip does not know 
what to do. “His heart thrills at sight of her 
pain and the brave dignity with which she bears 


it. 

“Whiat sum does he requize?” she asks, after 
a long pause. : 

“He needs a large one. . Were it_not that bis 
necessity is so great, I am sure, Mrs. Ronalds, 
he would not ask you.” 

Philip speaks from his own generosity, and 
knows that he is speaking falsely, that Jack 
holds no éuch views or delicacy of feeling. 

Sadie drawsup her head. 

“He is my husband ; he has a right to come 
to me!” she declares, proudly, and then her 
spirit ‘breakea little, and she goes on with 
trembling lips, “ But why did he not come him- 
self or write?. And when, oh! when is this 
terrible’secrecy to end? He does not know—he 
cannot know all I have suffered, and what 
misery I endure every day, knowing what a 
hypocrite I seem in my own sight!” 

Phitip does not answer. ‘Wliat can he say? 
How tell her that the day for the open de- 
claration ‘of their marriage is more distant than 
ever, that thorris are springing up fast in the 
path her tender young feet niust tread. ~ 

All his. worldliness, liis ready prevarication, 
deserts him in her presente. Before he knew 
her Sadie"hdd unconsciously worked a good im- 

ression, on him; now that he stands face to 
ace with pet : 
himself, and shudders as he realises that she 
has linked herself. to such a man as Jack 
Ronalds. 

“Tt is’ indeed ‘hard for you to bear! he 
murmurs, gétitly. » 

Tears have sprung to Sadie’s eyes: 

“T would bear it all again willingly for Jack’s 
sake if I only knew when’ the moment I long 
for'would comé. Mr. Brewer, you know our 
secret’ Can you explain, can you tell me why 
Jack will not come forward and declare’ he is 
my husband. He had a good reason before’ my 
father died, but now he néeds no appointment 
—he need do no work=-this is my home—our 
home? Qh! tell him what I say; if you bave 
any power plead for him, urge him to do as I 
ask, ‘for I cannot live this life of miserable 
deception much longer!” 

Philip grinds his stick into the grass at his 
feet ; his voice is very low as he answers : — 

“T am afraid E have ‘not this: power, Mrs. 
Ronalds. Believe me, it grieves me to have to 
say this, though Jack and I -have been chums 
so long, though he has confided this secret to 
me, yet I know no words of mine would have 
weight with him ; indeed, they would not.” 

_ Sadie’s lips quiver; she is silent for an 
instant, then says; with a faint touch of con- 
tempt in her tones: — 

“And he wants money? Perhaps I shall be 
encroaching too much on my privileges. if I 
inquire what his ing need is?” 


‘Tbe man’s 1. 

“He th verp deeply in debt,” he answers. 
Sadie sighs restlessly. 

‘He never spoke of this before.” 





on to the end. 


arity and sweetness he hates’ 





“ Because he“wished to spere you.” 

She shakes her head slowly. 

“The pain Jack-has given me already might 
have covered this worry!” 
to her feet. “No! no! I am wrong! I am 
oruel! Forget what I have said; it is because 
L sit and think»end brood till I get cross and 
disagreeable that I spoke like that. Don't 
let him know, I said such words ; I would not 
add to his worry. Promise me, Mr. Brewer, 
promise me?” 

“I promise willingly,” Philip replies, 
touched by her generous self-accusation. 

“ And if you will tell me how much money 
Jack wants I will write you a cheque, and 
give it to you, or send it to him at once.” 

“He wants a large sum, as I said—five hun- 
dred pounds.” 

Sadie stops. 

“Five hundred pounds! It isa large sum ; 
but ‘he shall have it: Shall I give you the 
cheque?” 

“I am staying at the inn over to-night ; 
perhaps you could send it down to me in the 
morning! And. another thing,’ Philip hesi- 
tates, “had you not better draw the cheque 
out to yourself?” 

“Yes, I eee so,” she answers, after a 
short time, during: which she suffers a new 
agony of pain—-wounded pride and misery. 
“If—if tthe deceft is still to last, I must do 
my-share towards it. The cheque shall be 
with you to-morrow? morning, Mr. Brewer.” 

She half turns, but he stops her. 

“Wait!” he. says, eagerly: “This is a 
vet deal of money;-to some a smail fortune. 
Are you not afraid to trust so. much to me till 
te-night, a. perfect stranger to you?” 

She gazés at him ‘with her. lustrous eyes, 
darkened with the sadness in them, and then 
shakes her head. 

“No!” she answers gently, “I am sure 
you'are to be'trusted, and so I trust you.” 

A smothered exclamation breaks from this 
‘ips. Sadie little knows what gladness, what 
new pride, springs. in his heart now—-how in 
that moment she has won this man as ber 
faithful friend—a friend through life and death 
Philip takes the sinall hand she 
holds owt, then suddenly bends his head and 
kisses it, and then Sadie moves away. 

* «~ * * 


“Pshaw!” mutters Jack Ronakls. It is 
night-+t:me. He is strolling beneath the trees 
listening to Philip Brewer's voice. “ Phil, you 
are a fool! On my word, I verily believe ‘you 
are captivated by Sadie’s grey eyes. Well, 
they are very expressive, as I can testify.” 

He coolly flings away the end of his cigar 
and lights another. 

Philip’s face flushes deeply. 

“Your joke -is ill-timed,: Ronalds,”. is all he 
says; but there is anger in his voice, as Jack 
knows. It. has very little effect’ beyond 
amusement, however, for. Sadie’s husband 
shrngs his shoulders and blows a cloud of 
tcebaeco smoke on the air. 

“I suppose she pressed you hard for a reason 
of this continnal secrecy?” he asks, after a 


ile. 

Philip nods his head. 

“As if I should not jump ot taking my 
proper place and enjoying the juxury, but for 
that cursed will. Damn the man! What 
made him tie her up. so strictly? Why, in 
Heaven’s name, should it be supposed Sadie 
would meet me?” 

“Sir Reginald was a shrewd man. But you 
forget, Jack, that whether your name had 
been mentioned so disag ly in the will, 
or whether Miss Sadie could have been her 
own mistress and the fortune and estates 
which should ly now belong to this Nie! 
Gwynne, an'abe bas broken the letter of her 
father’s commands, you still could not enjoy 
re proper position. Remember young Cuth 
pert!” 


Jack breathes a deep curse. 

“ Ay, I remember,” he says, fiercely; “and 
Tam going to be even with that gentleman!” 

“Have you heard anything of him lately?” 
Philip asks, indolently. 


Then she starts | 





Jack shakes off his cigar ash. 

“ Nothing,” he answers, terse]: 

But Philp knows he is telling a lie, and a 
sudden contempt and ‘hatred for this hand 
some scoundrel rises within hig heart. 

“Does he want this money to square Cuth- 
bert! That must be it! Yet I mistrust him! 
I wish to Heaven I had never gone to her and 
asked for it; and yet I would go through much 
to meet the clear gaze of those uw-like eyes 
and hear her say, ‘I trust you!’ 

CHAPTER IX. 

As Sadie approaches the house after that 
interview with Philip Brewer, she meets Niel 
Gwynne sauntering slowly towards her. The 
necessity of being as natural as. possible comes 
to her, so she frames her pale lips into as near 
a likeness to a smile as she can. 

“Are you warm enough?” Niel asks, see- 
ing her white, worn face, but’ pretending to 
be blind. 

“Oh! yes, I am hot—suffocated ! 
not a breath of wind!” 

She throws aside hher lace shawl as she cries 
this. feverishly. 

“T shall have to exercise my guardianship’s 
privileges, and forbid a long drive in the 
middle-day heat, I see!” he oBserves, with a 
faint smile. " 

Sadie seizes eagerly on this solution to her 
altered manner and looks. 

“T was foolish, I own,” she answers, “and 
I will not do it again! Is Bee awake, do you 
think?” 

“T heard her singing “a few minutes ago. 
Are you tired, or will you stroll here with me 
for awhile? I want to chat with you!’ 

She turns at once, though she longs to be 
alone, locked into her room communing with 
herself, and trying to offer herself some com- 
fort and hope, for all seems blank and despair- 
ing within her breast. , 

“Take my arm!” Niel says, abruptly, and 
she obeys. The sight of that small white 
liand lying on bis coat-sleeve sends a thrill of 
pleasure through his veins. He longs to clasp 
it between. hie own two strong ones, to carry 
it to his lips and cover it with kisses, but he 
controls himself, and they pacé on slowly. 

“Do you know that you have asked me 
very few questions relating to yourself and 
your father’s will, Miss Derwent?” he says, 
breaking tho silence. 

Sadie rouses herself with a start, 

“T have not thought of any questions I 
wish to ask,” she answers. “ Very unfeminine 
of me, I know.” 

Niel does not smile. ° 

“J think I ought to explain everything to 
you before I go away.’ 

“ Are you going away? Oh, I am sorry 

“T am due abroad, and should have gone 
last. week, but——” 

“But you stayed to look after my affairs! 
How good of you, Mr. Gwynne!” 

“T have done nothing but my duty,” he 
answers, abruptly. 

“Shall you be 
tions. 

She is, indeed, sorry to hear of this depar- 
ture, for she has grown to like this man and 
value his friendship. 

“T cannot say ; it depends on circumstances.” 

They are silent for another few minutes, then 
he goes on,~- ’ 

“Mr. Wright and Mr. Brown, seeing you 
were 80 tie upset at the time of your poor 
father’s death, left it in my hands to explain 
your position exactly.” si 

“Ts there anything J do not know?” Sadie 
asked, in surprise. 

“Yes, one thi Your father has left you 
sole heiress of he possessed on one con- 
dition alone, and that a strange one: that you 
never permit yourself to become acquainted, 
encourage @ friendship, or let yourseil 
mixed up in any way with Gerald Musgrave, 
a man for whom he seems to have held some 
deadly hatred.” ° 


There is 


away long?” Sadie ques* 
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“Strange, indeed!” Sadie says, her cheeks 
blanching a little as she recalls -her father’s 
fierce agitation at mention of this man’s name. 

“Bat a request that need not trouble you. 
You arenot likely to meet Musgrave ; he has 
vanished from the world. I have neither seen 
nor heard of him for months past ; and so poor 
Sir Reginald’s dread lest you should by chance 
become the wife of his enemy is out of the 
question.” 

The hand on his arm trembles suddenly. 

“Yes, out of the question,” Sadie repeats, 
faintly. She recollects now the lawyer's re- 
mark to her that bygone morning: “there are 
other arrangements made concerniig your 
marriage !"’ What can it mean? She is almost 
‘asking Niel to explain, and then feels it is wiser 
to be silent in her invidious position. “ Is there 
anything more?” she says, after a long silence. 

“ There is the alternative in case such a thing 
srere to occur.” 

* And that is?” 

“That you lose every farthing of money and 
‘every inch of land.” 

Sadie looks at him, questioning still further. 

Niel colours. 

“Sir Reginald has done an extraordinary 
thing. Under such a circumstance he bequeaths 
all to me,” 

“To you?” Sadie repeats, quietly. “It is 
not a bit surprising ; you were my father’s old, 
valued friend! I think it is very just.” 

Niel smiles faintly. 

“T tell you this because some day you will 
have to know it, but now that it is told th: 
matter can drop. There is no need to discuss 
so improbable, and te me disagreeable, a 
subject.” s 

“T agree willingly,” says Sadie, and then 
she draws her hand from his arm and flits in- 
cloors, leaving Niel to saunter on thinking of 
her, and wondering sadly what secret trouble 
it was that fell like a cloud over the brilliancy 
of her youth and beauty. 

After this the days go fleetly by. Niel 
Gwynne takes his departure, and his sister 
waves her hand to him as he drives down the 
avenue, # curious expression on her face. 

* What has come to Niel?” Bee murmurs to 
herself; “he is so changed!” } 

The two girls have become great friends. Bee 
is the best companion in the world for Sadie, 
who would be the happiest of living creatures 
at this time but for the miserable deception she 
is compelled to practise. 

All the county families call on Sir Reginald 
Derwent’s daughter, and all the mothers with 
marriageable sons fall desperately in love with 
Sadie, and secretly determine that she, with 
her beauty, position, and wealth is the very 
girl, above all others, who will suit them as a 
daughter-in-law. 

Sadie sees nothing of their manceuvres, but 
Bee Dalrymple does, and many a_ hearty 
laugh does she indulge in after the dames have 
departed, 

One lady above the others haunts Derwent 
Manor with great persistency. This is Lady 
Grafford, widow of - Viscount Grafford, and 
mother of the present one. The Graffords 
are very, very poor, and Sadie has come as a 
veritable nest-egg of gold and riches to the 
much perplexed worldly matron. 

Sadie does not care much for her-—never de- 


votes a second thought to the Viscount; but | 


she cannot prevent the acquaintance from 
developing-into friendship, though it’ must be 
confessed all the warmth is on Lady Grafford’s 
side. One day, about three weeks after Niel’s 
departure, Lady Grafford drives over to the 
Manor. 

“You must positively come back with me, 
both of you. The hay has been cut in the 
meadow, and we are going to have an im- 
promptu picnic.” 

Sadie shakes her head, and just touches ber 
black gown. 

“Oh! but we are alone, positively alone, I 
assure you, dear Miss Derwent! I should not 
ask you, of course, if it were not so; only my 
son and my nephew, Robert Cuthbert. Do 
#29 you will come?” 








Bee sees the genuine distress on Lady Graf- 
ford’s face, and comes to her rescue. 

“Tt will do you good, Sadie, dear!” she 
says. 

Sadie suddenly remembers how this girl has 
refused every sort of invitation since they have 
been together. She feels it is selfish to keep 
Bee at home so much, so agrees to accept lady 
Grafford’s assurance that she will meet 10 one 
but the three mentioned, and fills the mother’s 
breast with joy. 

“Tf Douglas is only sensible all my diffi 
culties will be over,” she thinks, promptly. 

Lady Grafford and her son reside at a 
pietty, old-fashioned residence, more of a farm 
than anything else. The Viscount detests 
the Wold, as it is cated, and his mother 
only honours it for a few short weeks 
in the summer, when she has to pull up her 
gaieties and economise; but it is a charming 
house, and so, Sadie says, as they drive up to 
the door. 

The Viscount comes lumbering to meet her, 
and behind him a tall, boyish man, whom Lady 
Grafford presents as her nephew, Mr, Outhbert. 
Sadie aA Bee both take a liking to this new- 
comer; he is so frank, so young, and so 
pleasant. He puts the gawky, though not, ill- 
mannered Lord Grafford in the shade. 

“You know I feel quite like an old friend, 
Miss Derwent!” Robert Cuthbert says, as they 
saunter into the hayfield together. 

“Indeed! Why?” she asks smilingly. 

“Because we both have the game trustees— 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Brown, I mean.” 

“ How strange!” Sadie exclaims. 

“Tt is very nice, I think!” the young fellow 
declares, candidly. “I have heard so much: of 
you, Miss Derwent. I am so jolly glad to meet 
you!” 
me You are ¥ery kind, Mr. Cuthbert!” 

Sadie finds herself really amused and pleased 
with the efforts Robert Cuthbert makes to 
entertain, She is glad, too, to escape Lady 
Grafford’s grumblings. at fate and perpetual 
longings for. money, and her son's shy, uncom- 
fortable attentions. 

Little does she think, as she sits on a hay- 
cock, and Robert Cuthbert stands before her 
fanning her vigorously, that the day will come 
when she will recall his handsome, boyish face 
with a shudder, and wish madly that» he had 
never been born ere he should have been the 
cause to bring her the agony she will endure. 
No such gloomy visions cross her mind to-day ; 
she throws off her natural restraint, and in 


| the light chatter and laughter almost loses her 
| misery and loathing of the lie she is acting. 


Lady Grafford is not so pleased ; she did not 
invite Miss Derwent for Kobert Cuthbert to 
monopolise her all the afternoon, and she 
does not mean to permit it either. She 
bustles forward, and jorders her nephew to 
fetch Miss Derwent some strawberries; and 
then, by a strategic movement, breaks in on 
Bee's laboured conversation with Lord Graf- 
ford, and deposits the heir to the Marquisate 
of Dolruthy triumphantly beside Sadie. 

Mrs. Dalrymple turns emilingly away, and 
Robert, after one glance of anger at his aunt’s 
portly form, gives up the struggle for victory, 
and falls into a merry strain with the pretty 
little widow. 

Sadie is bored beyond words by the heavy 
method Lord Grafford indulges. She eats her 
strawberries thoughtfully, scarcely listening 
to her companion, when a name sounds on her 
ear, and she is all at once very attentive. 

“Yes, I am going there next week,” she 
hears Mr. Cuthbert say. “Monday, I think.” 

“Just fancy, Sadie, Mr. Cuthbert is going 
to your old county—Upper Wentworth. Isn't 
it funny?” r 

“Do you know the place, Miss Derwent?’ 
the young man asks. 

“T was at school there,” Sadie answers; 
her cheeks flushed prettily. Upper Went 
worth—shall she ever forget it? A picture 
rises before her of the dingy registrar's office ; 
she endures once more all the agony of mind 
that came upon her then, and now it is where 


aw puis Sate 








her husband stij, lives. The very name brings 
@ thrill to her Heart. 

She sits on, lost ina hazy dream for awhile, 
then rises to go. Robert Cuthbert escorts her 
eagerly to the carriage, and Lady Grafford 
determines at onca that her nephew shall 
depart from the Wold on the very earliest 
opportunity. 

Piny Peas and see you, Miss Derwent?” 
this most annoying young man is saying, as 
he puts the reins into Sadie’s small hands. 

“Certainly! I shall be delighted. Come 
one day next week!” 

“About the middle!” Robert fixes, glee- 
fully. “When I come back from Wentworth. 
Au revoir! I won't say ‘Good-bye!’” 

Both the girls nod. to the bright-faced boy 
as he stands, hat in hand, till they are out of 
sight. 

ss What a nice young fellow!” Bee cries. 
“I like him awfully! Don’t you, Sadie?” 

“Yes!” says Sadie, gravely ; then she adds, 
“{ wonder whom he is going to see.in Went- 
worth? I forgot to ask him, and I know most, 
of the people there.” 

“Someone at a boy’s college—Dr. Bray's, I 
think he said. Perhaps a brother or a cousin!” 

“Perhaps!” Sadie repeats, and then she 
wonders what curious sensation has fallen on 
her, and hot July day as it is she shivers! 

Bee is most prosaic. 

“Yow have caught cold. It is the easiest 
thing in the world when the heat is so great. 
Sadie, I must coddle you!” 

Sadie smiles faintly.- 

“Have you heard from. Niel lately?” she 
asks, and as Bee tells the latest news she 
relapses into silence again. 4 

Mrs. Dalrymple never tries to rouse the girl 
when she falls into these fits of quiet dream- 
ing.’ She realises that Sadie has some great 
mental object that claims her thoughts. She 
would pity and sympathise, indeed, did she 
but guess one-half of what is lodged in the 
young breast. 

‘Three long weeks have gone!” Sadie says 
to herself when she is alone, “ and yet Jack 
gives me no hope. Oh! if I only could rid my 
mind of the doubt—the horrible doubt—that 
comes so easily! I love him—yes, yes! I 
love him; but oh! how he thas tried my love! 
He rarely writes, and only sends when ‘he 
wanis more money. My husband, have I 
judged you wrongly? Oh! forgive me, dear, 
for the harsh thoughts that I harbour; but 
I am so weary of this deception—weary for 
you and your love!” 

The few scant notes that come to her now 


; end then are all she has to remind her that 


she is recognised as a wife. She wags bitterly 
pained when he acknowledged her gift sent by 
Philip so casually; but now that has passed, 
her generous spirit does not bear any griev- 
ance. One thing has struck—her as strange. 
About a week\ago she received a tiny note 
from Philip Brewer. It was terse and 
abrupt :— ’ 

“Tf ever you should want me send to this 
address, and J} wiil come.” 

She read this with mingled feelings of 
varm and gratitude. Why should she need 
him? And yet how good of him to write suc! 
words ! 

She locked the scrap of paper in with all 
her treasures——not her jewels, those are kept 
in iron safes in the plate room. 

She has never yet had the curiosity to look 
at the precious stones and many wonderful 
gems bequeathed to her by her father; other 
matters claim her thoughts. ~ She is not free, 
like other girls, to indulge im youth’s privi- 
leges. She has all the stern, relentless ties of 
duty mingled with miserable heartache and 
despairing longing on her shoulders. 

The days pass, the heat continues almost 
tropical. Sadie droops beneath it, at least so 
it seems to Bee Dalrymple, as she gazes at th: 
girl's pale face, and notices her quiet, con- 
strained manner, and the pretty little widow 
is much concerned. : 

She writes off to Niel at once, who is sal- 
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mon-fishing in Norway, and tells him biuntly 
that she thinks his ward wants some medical 
advice or complete change of air. Then she 
sets to work to rouse and amuse Sadie to the 
best extent of her power. 

“Mr, Cuthbert will come to-morrow. I am 
so’ glad,” she says, as they dawdle through a 
late dinner one evening. “I suppose we ought 
to ask Lady Grafford, too?” 

“Oh! no!” Sadie determines quickly; “ it 
is altogether teo hot for Lady Grafford. What 
shall we do to amuse the young man, Bee?” 

“Nothing,” is Bee’s prompt reply; “he 
must amuse us.” 

She is silent for a littl while, and then 


says— 

Would you not like to invite some of your 
old schooliellows to stay with you awhile, 
Sadie? I suppose the holidays will be com- 
mencing very soon?” 

“J don’t care about them,” Sadie answers, 
listlessly ; “I have asked ‘dear old Miss Lot- 
way, who has promised if she possibly can, to 
come, but the girls seem separated from me 
by such along, long time. I--we should have 
nothing in common now.” 

“As you like, dear!” is Bee’s cheery r- 
mark, “I am only afraid you may grow tired 
of only me.” 

“<Only you’ is the nicest and dearest com- 
panion in the world. Why, where is there 
arother girl, Bee, who would be content to 
stay alone with me, grumpy and discontented 
as I so often am, but yourself dear?” 

Bee flushes with pleasure, for Sadie speaks 
earnestly. She rises and kisses the soft, fair 
cheek. 

“Now L will mot let you abuse yourself. 
Come, shall we go into the garden for 
awhile? ” 

“But your letters?’ 
“They can wait!” 


“No, Bee! Go and write them at once; I 
know they are important. Join me when you 
are done.” 


And Sadie sends the dainty little white- 
robed form, with its pretty face looking back- 
wards, framed by the masses of light brown 
hair from the room, stepping herself on to the 
terrace, thence to the lawn. 

It is nearly nine o'clock, and growing dusk 
very quickly. She walks slowly a¢ross the 
lawn, her long black robe trailing behind her, 
her white hands clasped together. She is 
thinking of the old subject. When is she ever 
free of it, indeed? 

The heat and. the continued anxiety com- 
bined have sapped her young vigour and 
strength; her head feels hot and heavy, her 
limbs weary. She is wretched and de’ : 
Perhaps it is her health that brings the con- 
stant anticipation of coming pain and evil 
that hangs over her. 

She stands still as she reaches the end of 
the lawn. She sees the lamp lit in the library, 
ind can trace Bee’s head bent over the table ; 
the hoot of some night-bird strikes harshly on 
her ear; the murmure and hum of the insect 
world g its rest reaches her from the 
A daint odour that clings to a dying 
summer-day steals about her. mes from 
flowers whose delicate heads have droped 
benesth the noonday sun now rear themselves 
and move in the whisper of the night-breeze. 
A sudden sadness seizes her. She seems to 
see all at once the grey cloud of sorrow that 
has hung over her since her birth. 

Some tale has yet to be told. She knows 
nothing of her dead mother, nor of the appa- 
rent neglect and desertion that was her due in 
her carly childhood’s days; but she realises, 
a8 she stands in the gloaming, and her eyés 
wander past her father's home, from which he 
had been an alien so long, to the quiet, peace- 
ful country churchyard where he now lies— 
hat her own misery has been equalled-—nay, 
perhaps surpas y her dead parents. 

_ A sob rises to ‘her lips, the grey twilight 
sneire'es her as im a chill embrace; she feels 
cut off from human aid—she is utterly alone. 

All at onee her morbid dream is shattered, 





she is rudely awakened. 
stolen softly to her side. 

“Who are you? What are you doing here?” | 
she gasps, abnost shrilly, retreating in nervous 
haste. 

“Curse it, don’t make that row; it is L! 
Don't you know my voite?” 

She almost staggers, then a wild tumult of 
joy illumines her breast. With the fleetness 
of a bird she rushes to him, folding him in 
her young arms, and casping him tight. 

“Jack! oh, my darling! My own dear 
love!” 

“Hush!” he breathes, angrily, unfastening 
her ‘hands. “For Heaven’s sake, don’t let a 
sound be heard! Where can I speak to you? 
I have been prowling about here for the last 
hour, and have been in am agony lest you 
might not come out after all. I did not know 
what TI showld do, as I om 

“Tf I had only guessed that you were near 
me!” interrupts Sadie, quivering in every 
limb. “My poor darling! Oh, Jack, how 
sweet to see you again, to hold your hand, 
t ” 


“Yes, yes!” he breaks in, impatiently. 
“But come, can’t you think of some quiet 
comer where we can talk? Be quick, too, for 


A man’s form has | 





I have wasted a confounded hour waiting and | 


watching for you!” , 

She makes a sign with her hand, his tone 
jars terribly on her over-wrought mind. 

“Come this way,” she says, in a low, faint 
voice, and leads him down a path across the 
rose-garden, down to-a secluded bit of ground 
by the lake. = 

“Are we safe here?” Jack 
Piciously. 

“ Quite!” she answers. 

He ‘breathes a sigh, then with a shrug of 
his shoulders takes out his match-box and 
lights a cigar. 

As thle faint glimmer illumines his face 
Sadie sees how pa’e and changed it is—a dis- 
torted likeness to her ‘handsome lover. 

“Jack, you are ill!” she cries, all pain 
scattered at sight of what.seems his suffer- 
ing. ‘“ You have been il!, my darling, and I 
was not with you!” 

He submits to her caress, but does not 1e- 
‘urn it, and once again she draws back, 
chilled to the heart, while that vague, indefin- 
able sensation of fresh sorrow to endure clings 
round her like an evil spirit that refuses to 


asks, sus- 





be exorcised. 
(To be’ continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2021. Back | 
numbers can be obtained through any news- | 


agent. ) 


Free Mvusto—A Generous Girt To Tris 
Parer’s Reapers.—The Bile Bean Manufac- 








turing Company, proprietors of the famous 
Bile Beans for Biliousness, have lately issued 


an excellent piece of music, entitled “The Bile 
Bean March.” This production is not a 
cheaply got-up unsightly piece of music, but 
it is published in a really first-rate manner. It 
is — upon best papers from clear plates, 
and is altogether as neat a production as any 
piece of four-shilling music on the market. The 
march itself can hold its own with any-piece 
of similar music, and is far superior to a great 
many. There is a swing and a go to it that 
is ‘a. entrancing and altogether peculiar to 
itself. i 


Facetize 


Erae.: “Were you favourably impressed 
with the. play at the theatre last night!” 
Clara: “No; but I Avas heartily squeezed 
after it was over.” / ? 


Forp Motuer : “ Well, Bessie, now that you 
have seen your Cousin Walter, what do you 
think of him? Did he leave a pleasant im- 
pression?” Bessie: “Oh, yes, mamma. Hoe 
kissed me.” 


“Prisoner, do you admit that you stole this 
purse of diamonds?” “Yes, your honour; 
but I do not believe I was then in my right 
mind. I know now they were only imita- 
tions.” & 

“My husband is a 
man,” said Mrs. Slowboy. “He very often 
takes one thing for another. “I know it,” 
said Mrs. Badman. “I saw him taking a hot 
toddy last night. and he said he took it for a 
cold.” 


very absent-minded 


Frienp (to Robinson) : “I’ve just heard that 
Mrs. Robinson met with a runaway accident 
this morning, but didn’t learn the particulars. 
Anybody injured?” Robinson (cheerfully) : 
= Nobody but the fellow who ran away with 
her.’ 


Mistress: “Good gracious! Why, Babette, 
what have you been doing with the chair?” 
Servant Maid: “You see, maam, the cat 
keeps going on it and tearing the plush, so I 
put some mustard on the seat, and now she 
fet’s it alone.” 

“Aw, De Sappy, what's ailing you this 
mawnin?” “T’ve weceived bad news, Fitz- 
percy, ole fel.” “Tell me about it.” “ Yes- 
tahday I purchased @ dozen high cohlars, 
doncher know?” “Well?” “Well, to-day I 
learn that the Pwince of Wales has begun to 
wear turn-downs. It’s dweadful.” 


“T want your mother to let my affairs 
alone,” said Brown to Mrs. B. “I won't have 
any more of her dictation.” “ You're always 
finding fault with mother,” retorted Mrs. B. 
“T'll have you understand, Mr. Brown, that 
my mother is an angel.” “I wish she was!” 
groaned Brown. 

“Mary Janz!” “What, ma'am?” “ What 
be you a-doin’?” “I’m eatin” pie, ms’am.” 
“What be you a-eating it with?” “Knife.” 
“So you be! Now, what have I told you 
about eatin’ pie with your knife, Mary Jane? 


| Take that pie up in your hand, and eat it as 





The proprietors are giving this music | 


away by post, and they will be only too glad | 
to send a copy, post paid, to anyone who will | 


send their name and address to the Bile Bean 
Manafacturing Co., Central 
Depot, Greek Street, Leeds, the only condi 
tion being that you mention the name of this 
paper when writing, give your full name and 
address, and enclose a penny stamp to pay 
postage. 

Jmns: “What's the matter, Blinks? You 
look unwell. Blinks: “Caught my death of 
cold to-day—shivered all the way down to the 
office.” Jinks: “Weren't you dressed as 
warm as usual?” Blinks, “Yes, bat just as 
T was leaving the house that, infernal fool of a 
Blinkson told me what the thermometer was.”’ 


Distributing } 








you ought to!” 

First Girt: “ Let's go and have some lunch, 
Estelle?” Second Girl: “I'd like to, dear; 
but have we time?” First Girl: “We have 
twenty minutes. How long would it take you 
to get what you want?” Second Girl: “Oh, 
about fifteen minutes.” First Girl: “Well, it 
would take me fifteen minutes, too; twice 
fifteen is thirty. We haven’t time, dear, after 
all.” . 

A wecro in Alabama was brought up for 
stealing a pair of chickens, but declared, 
solemnly, that he “didn’t steal dem ar fows,” 
declaring, on the other hand, that the com- 
plainant had beaten him brutally with a club. 
“ But,” said the judge “you're twice as large 
and strong as he; wae didn’t you defend your- 
self?” “Why, jedge, see hyar; I had a 
chickens in each hand, an’ what's two raw 
chickens agin’ a club?” 

Tre point of a good story may sometimes 
be carried in a sheath, but it is there all the 
same. Vide the following :-—Scer 
frequented by commercial travellers. Drum- 
mer (familiarly, to clerk): “ Why, how's this, 


Tom? Has the hopse come down to wooden 
tooth-picks? You used to set up goose- 
quills?” Clerk (confidentially, learning over 


the desk): “ Yes, 1 know; we did have quill 
picks once, but the fact is, Harris, the blamed 
boarders got to carrying them away.” 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE 





SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS ‘CHAPTERS 
Lady Redwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
pristor of all the fair.dofhain of Redwoode, has been 
eft-a widow a ey or more previous to jhe opening of 
the story. Lord Redwoode left no heir, but expressed 
a wi ton the decease of his wife the estates should 
bom to their nephew, Andrew Forsythe, and never 
oubted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was musing over many things, and 
wondering what-would happen to him should his aunt 
Fpl Spon Judge then of his surprise when Lady 
Redwi tells-bim the story of herearly life. Secretly 
married when quite & girl, in order not to arouee the 
anger oi her brother, with whom she wes living in India, 
there came @ day when it was necessary to tell all, and 
the scene that followed caused Lady Redwoode to fall 
into convulsions; and she lay ill for many weeks» On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself & widow and a mother. 

Sir Richard Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
has lost.all joy in life through an unhap % marriage. 
Newe is brought to him that his divorced +f e, Mi t 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger eagerly begs an inter- 
v.ew on the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgiveness. Margsret fails to rekindle the old love, and 
swears that no other woman shall ever become his wife. 

Now Lady Redwocde’s brother is dead, and as an act 
of reparation has sentall the necessary proofs of her first. 
marriage, but the secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with him, Thé two girls are coming to England, 
and it ie for Lady Redwoode to discover which of the 
two is her daughter. After a little hesitation in com- 
ing to so momentous a decision, the choice falls on 
Cecile, who at once sets to. work toingretiate herself 
with Lady Redwoode at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hellice, and in this she is ably seconded by the Hindog 
ayab. Cecile’s relationship is ‘proclaimed to the 
assembled-household; and to Hellice, wh watches 
this rejoicing without one pang of envy, there sudden) 
comes a feeling of loneifmess, and she turns unobserve 
into the garden to seek comfort among the shade of the 
trees. It is thus that she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, whofor one moment gazes gn the lovely vision ere 
it_is lost to view. “I mugt gee her again,” he says, 
ae and whatever she ig I recognise her as my 

ate. . 


CHAPTER XVII» (Continued). 

The acquaintance of Cecile and Darcy An- 
chester had begun in‘ India, during ‘a season 
which. the Glintwicks had spent in Calcutta. 

Mr.-Glintwick bad been gliding swiftly down 
the road to ruin, having lost money in foolish 
speculations and at the gaming-table, and had 
begun to. indulge in society several grades 
lower than that. to which his birth and official 
position properly entitled him. . 

Where he first met Darcy Anchéster never 
was known, but he brought him home, intro- 
duced him to his daughters, and exhibited to- 
wards him a respect and deference he showed 
few people. From that day. Mr, Anchester 
gained-influence over him until he became his 
only friend. 

He lent Mr. Glintwick considerabts sums of 
money, and never pressed him for payment, a 
kindness whioh the borrower veaall y intro- 
ducing him inte society to which Mr.> An 


chester» had never before been able’ to ‘pene. 


trate. : 

‘In Mr. Glintwick’s ast ‘illness it- was Mr. 
winchester who watched beside him, who re- 
strained’ him ‘from injuring himself in his 
moments .of delirium, and whe settled his 
affairs after his decease. 

He had long deen Cecile’s lover, but their 
engagement had been kept a secret to them- 
sélves. 

“The maiden was fond of gaicty, and was én 
no haste to announce her betrothal, much as 
she loved Mr. Anchester. 

The antecedents of: the young gentleman 
were not known, but he declared himrelf to be 
the eldest son of an English peer, born in India, 
before his father had attained his,title. He 
frequently expatiated at length upon the 
grandeur of his home, and Cecile’s pride was 
flattered and her aibition encouraged when 
he told: her of the-coronet he would yet place 
upon her brow, and the honours he would 
lavish upon her. 

Her love for him ‘was composed. of pride and 
ambition, and even now, as she submitted to 
caresses, fancy dwelt upon ‘the ‘grandeur 
awaiting her-as his bride. 

“Why did. you not come to: the house, 
Darcy?” Cecile asked, after the ardour of his 





greeting had died away. “I could have wel- 
comed you there, I should have been 
proud to introduce you.” ' 

“Thanks, my pretty Cecile, but I love better 
this secret romantic fashion of meeting,” ‘was’ 
his response. ‘ The truth is, Cecile, I Have not 
yet been home, and the marquis,’ my’ father, | 
waquld never forgive me if he were to learn that 
I had sought even you before ¢oming to him. 
He is very jealous of attentions from his heir. 
Besides, 1 have other reasons,” and he seemtd 
to ‘hesitate. “My. father wishes, almost ih- 
sists, that I shall offer niy hand to a fitled Jady, 
and if I would not alienate him from m¢ J most 
guard. my present seeret carefully.” ° 

“Very well, then, Darcy; we will meet in 
secret until you are able to claim ‘me openly,” 
declared Cecile, flattered in her most accessible , 

oint. 
Pe Tell me of yourself, Cecile,” said her lover, 
caressingly. “What sort of reception did you 
meet with here? Did Lady Redwoodé attenipt | 
to choose between you and Hellice, or has she | 
declared you co-heiress of all her propérty?” 

“Lady Redwoode chose me at once as” her” 
daughter,” replied the girl, proudly. (“She 
knew me by my resemblance to her!” © 

“ And you are to be her heiress?” was the. 
eager inquiry. _ Senate ay 

“Yes,” was the untflushing resparise, for 
Cecile hardly dared to confess that 4, wil) had 
been made providing equally for Hellige,, de- } 
wiring to-seem the greatest. possible acquisition 
to her noblelover.. ‘‘ Redwoode is to be all my 
own—the handsome mansion yonder, this great 
thick wood, the fields beyond, and; all the 
revenues belonging to the estate.” 1m 

“It will be a princely dowry!” ejaculated 
Mr. Anchester; with peerkbng eyes, in which a, 
greedy look was plainly. perceptible... ““But I 
fancied that the late Lord Redwoode’s ugphew, . 
Mr. Andrew , Forsythe, was. to inherit Red-. 
woode !” ; as 

.Cecile briefly explained that the property 
had never been entailed, for family reasons, an 
that Lady Redwoode was its undisputed owner, 
according to the provisions of her late husband's 
will, adding,— 

“Andrew Forsythe expected to become 
master of Redw me at some future.period, and, 
in pity for his disappointment, mamma wighes 
to bring about my marriage with him. He is, 
handsome, intelligent, well-bred--—” 

“But you haye given. him.no hope?” 
posed Mr. Anchester, jealously. 

Cecile smiled coquettishly. 

“IT have. been friendly.with him,. of course,” 
she said,.willing to:try the temper of her lover 
and assure herself of the power to.torture him. 
“| don’t say, Darcy,,that I might not. have 
encouraged him if you had not.come!.” + 

Mr... Anchester’s bold brows contracted and 
darkened,..and his fingers compressed _them- 
selves tightly over Cecile's tender wrist. The! 
next: moment. he smiled with.an expression. of 
conscious power, as if remembering something 
he had temporarily forgotten, released her hand 
and looked loviugly upon her. 

“You must not try me too 
said, in tones of~pleasant warning. “ You 
know I have a. jealous disposition, and- that 
when my blood is roused 1. hesitate at nothing 
I know you better than you know me, my 
pretty Cecile, and I know you would uot dave 
to be false to me!” 

Something in his tone stung the,girl’s pride 
to the quiek. 

“Not dare!” she repeated, regarding him 


Ay 
inter 


Cecile, Aisccntentedl 


coming slowly and by 


far, Cecile,” -he 





with a proud, defiant look, and withdrawing 
herself from his arms. “Not dare, Darcy?” | 
and she threw back her: head impatient of | 
restraint. ‘“ You speak strangely.” ‘ 

“ But truthfully,” he added. 

Cecile was not one to submit. to. dictation | 
from her lover. Her. pride and ambition,’ 


flattered by Mr. Anchester’s declared rank | 


and wealth, kept ‘alivé in her heart as much 
‘love for him as she was capable of feeling for 
anyone, bat it could not render her submissive 
to his will when that will conflicted with her 
own. 

“You deceive yourself,” ghe* responded, 
coldly. “Upon what grounds do you base such 


& preposterous 

Mr. Anchester smiled upon her as he would 
hate smiled at the petulance of a@ child. If 
Gecilé was restive under restraitit, he pos- 
sessed a love of tyranny corresponding with 
her trait. He an indomitable will, and 
was one to be master in his own household. 
Even in this first meeting with his betrothed 


, sfter a long separation he could not keep 


down, his tyrannical spirit, excited as it was 
by Cecile’s opposition, Hé ‘knew the gir! 
thoreughly— better than she knew herself—an 
was aware that if someone handsomer’, gayer, 
and wealthier than he were to appear as her 
suitér she nyvould not scruple to throw him aside 
like a worn-out glove, 

He resolved to establish his position upon a 
surer footing at once and for ever. 
| “Se. Lady Redwoode thinks you are her 
own child, Cecile?” he asked, caressing he 
golden har with his broad, white hand. “No 
donbit the blessed instincts of nature told he: 
fhe truth, for your father’s plans were too 
carefully laid to admit of any other, solution 
to the mystery. What did Hellice say to the 
choice?” 

‘Nothing, except that. it was just,’” said’ 
annoyed at ltis evasion 
unconscious that he was 
degrees to the answer 
“T asked you, Darcy-——” 

“J know" you did, my sweet’ love, but | 
would like to séttle this other, point first. Is 
her ladyship perfectly . satisfied as te hei 
choice?’ : 

‘ “ Perfectly, Darcy. Why should she not 

e7”. 
s ‘Aye, why? .But people will be discon- 
tented sometimes. when they ought not,” said 
Mr.; Anchester, philosophically. “It is only 
natpral, however, that Lady Redwoode shouki 
have: doubts as to the identity of her child. 
It could not well. be otherwise. daresay, 
Cecile, much as Lady Redwoode undoubtedly 
loves ‘you, she would give half her wealth to 
know really the truth to-night beyond . al! 
dispute.” 

Cecile was startled alike by his words and 

inanner, and said :— 
+ “She owill never know better than she 
knows now. There were but three persons in 
the world who knew the truth, and of the three 
papa and mamma are dead. Renee’s lips are 
sealed. “I. am~ convinced .that I am her 
danghter, and she has formally acknowledged 
me as such!” 

‘A strange smile flitted over the bold face of 
Mr. Anchester. He looked towards the ayab, 
but her beck was disereetly turned, and she 
stood at the end of ithe walk too far off to 
hear his words. Then he drew Cecile back to 
his side,’ and said :— : i 

* Quly three who Knew the secrety my love! 
Then I make the fourth!” 

“You!” cried the girl, springing from him. 

“Yes, I!” and he towered ‘before her, but 
his face did not relax its pleasant expression. 
* You knew, Cecile, chat I was.your fath— 
uncle’s best friend, and that. I attended him 
in his illness.. I wag with him tothe last.’ In 
fact, I’ was in. the adjoining room when he 
summoned in turn you, Hellice,; .and Renee, 
and made to each his dying. communica- 
tions t” 7 

Cecile turned as pale as death, and her fair 
young face grew suddenly haggard and wan 
as if struck by a terrible illmess.. She leaned 
heavily u his‘arm and gasped for breath. 

“You there!” ¢he whispered, hollowly, after 
a brief and o ive silence. 

“ Yes, I wag there, Cecile. I, could not help 
listening, and. it is.as well I should. know the 
truth: And se Lady Redwoode acknowledged 
you as her ewn-child?. 1 don’t wonder.st #, 


of her question, an 
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though Hellice is very lovely. But even if you 
ave a great heiress you won't turn from me to 
Mr. Forsythe, will you?” : 

Cecile shook her head in the negative, and 
shivered as if with cold, thongh the night was 
strangely sultry. 

“J know Il can depénd upon your con- 
stancy,” said Mr. Anchester, significantly. 
“You would even consent’ to a speedy and 
secret marriage with me, ond bring me home 
us 2 surprise to your mother, would you not!” 





Cecile faltered an affirmative. feeling her | 
heart rebel against this man whom she had 
xo lately welcomed as her lover. He seemed 
to her now as a tyrant and a master, and she 
began to loathe him and his gncouth ways. 

Her thoughts involuntarily turned to Andrew 
Forsythe, whose deferential manner and court- 
jiness wom upon her -by contrast with Darcy 
Anchester. She began to wonder now she 
had ever loved him, and her pride and ambi- | 
tion were turned from their original course.’ | 

In short, she had begun to fear her East | 
Indian lover, and when fear came, Jove fled. | 
She was one to rule, not to be ruled. - Yet she | 
dare not let him know the sudden change her 
sentiments hal undergone © He had shown 
the hand of a master, and she was cowed and | 
frightened by it. 

“T should never have told you all this, 
Cecile,” said Mr. Anchester, aiter a pause, 
“but the revelation was necessary. Yow may 
hear things against me here in England. It 
will be told you—I will declare the truth 
frankly, that you ‘may not imperil our secret 
when you hear it from others—that I am not 
the heir of the Marquis of AncheSter at all!” 


“ What, then, are you!" demanded the girl, 
with feverish eyes. 


“T am his son, but I have no right to his 
name,” said the yo@.g man, bitterly. “I am 
a waif, to be driven about by the world, ‘with- 
out family, without hope, without ‘expecta- 
tions. My father provided for me, and I was 
keen and’shrewd ‘enough to double again and 
again his provision until it has become a small 
fortune.. You will not be elevated by a mar- 
riage with me, Cecile Avon. I fove you, adore 
you, and will not give you up! If you are 
ambitious, so am 1! You ere to be my step- 
ping-stone to wealth and a position in society. 
As master of Redwoode I shalt be no longer 
unknown and unhonoured. If you will stand 
by me, we will ‘rise together. © 
yourself from me, you shall fall to my level!” 

Cecile listened with wild eyes and appalled 
countenance. Mr. Anchester’s- manner con- 
vinced her that he spoke sincerely. Her proud 
air-castles tumbled about her unheeded, and 
she felt stunned and fainting. 

“Thave been frank with you, beeausé frank: 
ness is necessary,” said her lover. “Had I 
been able to conceal from you the truth, I 
should have done so. It was pleasant to foster 
your pride and ambition, to. promise you 
wealth, grandeur, and @ coronet, bné those 
pretensions of mine are no longer of any value, 
since you are liable.to hear to-morrow. that 
the Marquis of Anchester’s heir is at Oxforit, 
and received a silver cup for wining the boat- 
race the other day.” ‘The hitterness again 
showed itself in his tones. “Cecile, we under- 
stand each other. If you were pure and art- 
iess, like Hellice, I should leave you to your- 
self, As it is, you must be the ladder by 
which 1 shall mount into society. “Do not 
dave to play me false!” 


He held her for a moment, so ‘that she could 
See the fierce expression of his eyes aud. be 
awed mto deeper fear of him. He knew her 
love had perished with the avowal.of his birth. 
He spoke farther, but his words fell upon a 
benumbed “hearing. Satisfied at last f¥at he 
held her securely, both body and mind, to -his 
will, he dismissed her, after appointing a 
second meeting, and watched with a 
sirange smile ag she tottered towards the 
mansion, leaning _ upon ‘her alarmed atten- 





f you separate | 





dant. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Despite the wildly conflicting emotions into 
which she had been plunged by the results of 
her interview with D nchester, Cecile 
returned to the drawing-room with apparently 
entire self-possession. 

A few minutes only she lingered in the gar- 


| den, with her face upturned to the night sky ; 


but even Renee did not know how pale was 
that countenance, ior how wild the gaze she 
directed towards the brooding shadows. That 
weakness was but grief. Gathering all her 
strength and calmness, she dismissed the 
anxious ayah, and sauntered into the conserva- 
prod as bright and smiling as if she had been 
really happy. 

Alas, that her smiles were only like sun- 
beams playing about the brink of a treacherous 
and deadly Vesuvius, whose lava tides might 
break forth in one moment to overwhelm with 
ruin and death! 

She came into the drawing-room, her hands 
filled with flowers, looking as serene as a care- 
free child. Lady Redwoode did not look up at 
her entrance, but Andrew Forsythe turned from 
the window and came towards her, his keen 
eyes observing, without appearing to do so, 
the dampness of Cecile’s turquoise-ccloured 
robe, and making his own deductions there 
from. 

He looked ftom that to the maiden’s face, 
and was shrewd enough to detect that her 
smiles were assumed, but her mask was im- 
penetrable, and even he could not hope to 
pierce it. But of orfe thing he became instantly 
assured—that she possessed a secret which it 
might be for his interest to discover. 

He resolved therefore to apply himself to the 
task without delay. He cited himbelf at her 
side and began a light conversation on trivial 
subjects, speaking in a low tone that he might 
not. arouse the Baroness from her reveries, or 
disturb the faint, delicious ‘harmonies which 
Hellice continued to evoke in the adjoining 
room. 

Cecile replied to him with a subdued gaiety 
which he instinctively felt to be assumed, and 
looked up to him with eyes as blue as the robe 
she wore, and almost as emotionless. Andrew 


| Forsythe regarded her without any quickening 


of the pulse, for his heart was keeping time to 
the strange, sweet music of Hellice ; yet he had 
resolved, during Cecile’s absence, that if Hellice 
should remain deaf to his entreaties he would 
marry her cousin. 

He was determined to insure his future 
speedily, to become master of Redwoode first of 
all; yet he was equally resolved never to re- 
linquish his hopes of winning Hellice. As may 
be guessed, his thoughts and intentions were 
chaotic, yet from them all stood out his twin 
hopes and passions—his love for Hellice and his 
love of wealth. 

If he could combine the two he desired to do 
so; if not he would gratify them separately. 

So he talked sweet nothings to the golden- 
haired Cecile, which he scarcely comprehended 
as he uttered them, and which she listened to 
with smiles and pretty affectations without even 
hearing them, so absorbed were both in schemes 
which neither would have dared to reveal to the 
other. 

The music at length died away as faintly as 
the murmur of a summer breeze; Lady Red- 
woode started, looked around with a slightly 
confused expression, and then went to Hellice, 
who was leaning over the piano, entirely forget- 
ful of everything. She looked up brightly as 
the Baroness paused at her side, and the bright- 
ness of her face was not assumed, but was a re- 
flection from her strong, true, and courageous 
spirit. 

With characteristic nobleness and unselfish- 
ness, Hellice had buried in her gwn heart 
all her dead hopes, and she was not one to bid 
others mourn with her over those hidden graves. 


Yet in her heart her deep love rested, sad- 
dened but not subdued nor weakened, and she 
knew its strength would wane only with her 
life 

“Your music is very sad to-night, Hellice 
said Lady Redwoode, bending over her with a 
strange tenderness transfiguring her protc, 
sweet face, and struggling for expression in her 
dark biue eyes—-“‘so very sad-that it seemed 
to come from a breaking heart!’ 

Hellice’s glowing face paled, and for a single 
moment the angry: look gathered in her eyes, 


’ 


x 


but’ it passed away instantly as sho an- 
swered,— 

‘I had ifergotten, Lady Redwoode, that 
anyone was listening to my idle fancies!” 

“It did not come from your heart, then?” 
exclaimed the Baroness, anxiously. “‘Are 


you not happy, Hellice? How can you be 
unhappy with so devoted a lover as Sir 
ichard Haughton, with so loving a sister as 
my Cecile, with a home like Redwoode, and 
with friends such as CMister around you?’ 

Hellice uplifted a paix of mournful eyes, 
and said absently,-~ 

“It does seem strange, @ear Lady Red- 
woode-—-—>-” 


“Lady Redwoode, Hellice! I am your 
aunt, and desire to be recognised as such,” 
interposed her ladyship, with slight hauteur 


Hellice’s face that had been hitherto so pale 
flushed painfully now, and she said with «an 
effort—- 

“Dear Aunt Agatha, I beg your pardon. 
I--it seems easier for me to address you by 
your title than by any term of relationship.” 

The Buroness scarcely listened to this ex- 
euse, for she had already forgotten its cause. 

She laid her white jewelled hand upon the 
rippling waves of dark hair framing in the 
lovely countenance of Hellice, and her veice 
was troubled as she said,— 

“Hellice, I have not been insersible to your 
sorrow of late, [ know that something more 
than change of climate produced your recent 
iliness. The doctor told me that you had re 
ceived some great shock, and that, had it not 
been for your perfect. physical organisation, 
your illness would have been dangerous, | 
have not been blind to your treatment of Sir 
Richard. You scem to dread meeting him, 
and look almost frightened at the sudden 
mention of his name. Tell me what all this 
means. Did you accept him before you knew 
your own heart? Did you leave a lover in 
India whom you regret?” 

“Your suppositions are both wrong, Aunt 
Agatha,” said Hellice, in a low tone, and with 
drooping head. , ; 

“I must solve this mystery, Hellice,”’ said 
the Baroness, gently, but firmly. “As your 
guardian and protrectress, I must see that you 
do not, rashly_#reck your own happiness and 
that of Sir Richard's. Can it be possible that 
since you accepted him you have decided that 
your beauty should procure -you a higher 
station than that accorded a Baronet’s wife? 
To you look forward to entering society and 
winning a loftier rank-——” 

“Aunt Agatha!” interrupted Hellice, her 
eyes flashing with indignation and her lips 
quivering with wounded feeling. 

The. Baroness did not observe the young 
girl’s emotion, and continued,— 

“If my suppositions be correct, Hellice, 
permit me to set you right. There is no betver 
family in the kingdom than that of Sir 
Richard Haughton, let the other’s rank be 
what it may. He comes of an ancient and 
honourable race. The Haughtons have always 
intermarried with noble houses. Sir Richard 
is brave, noble, true-hearted, and generous to 
a fault.’ He has all the chivalrous instincts 
of his race. His life has not been cloudless, 
but he has passed through his trials as a man 
of whom a mother or wife might well be proud. 


She had taken up the burden of life again, not If you dissolve your engagement with him you 


with repining, but with courage and resolute- 
ness, and, ugh at times she might grow 
weary and gad, she would neyer parade her 
grief to obtain sympathy. 


will cast from you a heart such as wili never 
again be offered you. Think well, Hellice, 
before vou suffer your ambition to mislead 
you-———" 
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“ Lady Redwoode!” again ejaculated Hellice, 
but this time in a voice so sharp and keen that 
the Baroness started at its sound; “ You must 
not say such things to me,” the young girl 
added, passionately. “You have no right. I 
will not hear them! I would not take such 
words from anyone but my own mother! ” And 
she turned an angry, anguished look upon her 
protectress that told more-of mental torture 
than of anger. 

Lady Redwoode retreated a step before that 
look, comprehending that there were depths 
in Hellice’s character which she had not yet 
explored. 

“My dear,” she said, soothingly, “I spoke 
to you as your mother—your adopted mother ! 
If I have misjudged you I ask you to forgive 
me. I have been thinking intently this even- 
ing, and fantied I had found the solution of 
your singular conducs towards Sir Richard. 
Have I erred also in thinking that there is 
coldness between you? ” 

“T am not prepared to discuss the subject 
to-night, Aunt Agatha,” said Hellice, wearily. 
“ Let it rest until to-morrow, please.” 

The Baroness reluctantly complitd with this 
request. She could not resist the conviction 
that her interference was needed to direct her 
niece rightly, but as He'lice was in no mood 
to profit by her counsels, or to yield her con- 

she was forced to wait. 

She was by no means angry with the maiden. 
That earnest self-defence had touched her 
heart, and she thought to herself how prefer- 
able-was this strong, irue, self-respecting 
nature to Cecile’s sycophantic one—for by this 
time she had by to see dimly the real 
character of her chosen daughter. 

With a sigh she put from her these profitless 
thoughts and said— 

“To-morrow, then, Hellice, you shal] make 
me your confidant, and to-morrow Sir Richard 
will be here to congratulate you upon your 
recovery. You look quite restored to health, 
my dear, and to-morrow you must drive out, 
so that the fresh air may bring back the bloom 
to your cheeks.” 

“To-morrow!” repeated the young girl, 
dreamily, little imagining that the morrow 
would bring her a changed destiny. “To- 
morrow!” 

“You are tired, Hellice,” said the Baroness, 
kindly. “Come with me te my rooms, You 
have never been in them yet, although Cecile 
has made herself perfectly familiar with 
them.” 

She offered her arm, and Hellice leaned upon 


They left the music-room, and passed into 
the drawing-room, where Andrew Forsythe 
was talking busily and gaily, and Cecile sat 
idly engaged in plucking the petals from the 
flowers she had ees | 

She arched her brows slightly as the Baroness 
and Hellice passed quietly through the apart- 
ment, and then resumed her trivial oceupation 
with greater industry than before. 

Lady Redwoode conducted her neice upstairs 
to a suite of rooms opposite those which had 
been assigned to Cecile. 

(To be continued next week.) 

(This story commenced in No. 2013. Back 
numbers can be obtained through any News- 
agent.) 








UNDER THE SNOW. 
Violets under the snow, 

Waiting their time of birth 
Sheltered in buds close curled ; 
Warmth at the heart of the world; 
Rovts only waiting to grow, 

Under the frozen earth. 


Faith lying buried deep 
Under a weight of i], 
Waiting its hour to appear 
When the soul’s spring-tide is near ; 
Faith lying folded in sleep, 
Hidden, but living still. 





KENNETH’S CHOICE 
Continued from Page 419. 


by poor Sallie’s confession, . about whose 
identity there could be no question, since 
letters stolen from poor Mrs. Mark’s desk 
proved conclusively. Her adopted child was 
fair, while her own daughter had black hair. 
Nor were other proofs wanted. Bruce Carew 
confided to the Countess how his whole heart 
had gone out to little Nell the first time he 
saw her on account of her great resemblance 
to Miss Trevlyn; and the old servants at 
Combermere declared that more than oue 
portrait in the picture-gallery was the breath- 
ing likeness of their dear young lady. In a 
month's time the Countess had taken Nell. to 
her heart of hearts, and loved her as, with all 
her efforts, she had never been able to love 
Margaret. 

Of Margaret they rarely spoke, and then 
with hushed voice and bated breath. Lady 
Combermere even when told the true character 
of the beautiful impostor, could not forget the 
months she had believed her her grandchild, 
for the memory of that time she could not let 
her want, even though Austin Brooks’s new- 
made grave was yet another ill-deed for her to 
repent of. 

She placed a sum of money at Mr. Ashwin’s 
disposal sufficient to purchase a government 
annuity of a hundred a yesr on the unprin- 
cipled girl, and then, beyond hearing of her as 
companion te a very fast French baroness (7%) 
all trace of Margaret vanished. 

Little Nell was never called by her first 
name, and people almost forgot she had ever 
been christened anything but Helena. She 
had readily given the forgiveness begged 
remorsefully by Mrs. Ainslie, and was on 
friendly terms with Oakley Cottage; but 
Brace Carew was her dearest friend, and there 
would ever be a corner of her heart for the 
kindly family at the Manor House of Marden 
who taken her in in the hour of her direst 
need. 

“Nell,” said the Countess, suddenly, one 
December day, “I have invited Kenneth to 
spend Christmas, and he will be here to-night.” 

A vivid blush edged Nell’s cheeks. She and 
her cousin were no nearer to each other; 
inceed, they were not so near as when last 
spring they had been such friends in Paris. 
Lord Combermere endorsed all his Aunt 
Lucy’s praises of her Saline ; but for all that 
he avoided Nell sedulously, and caused the 
gentle girl many an anxious doubt of how she 
had offended him. 

“T did not speak to her when she was poor,” 
he said to Edward Mayo, “how can I go to 
her when she is rich? ’ 

Mr. Mayo looked unutterable things and said 
nothing. Kenneth grew impatient. 

“Well!” 

“I suppose, then, you calmly contemplate 
pv thought of your cousin marrying someone 
else?” 

“Nell would never marry without love.” 

“Well, if you decline to propose to her your- 
self, and would yet feel aggrieved if any one 
else won her, I think you are simply the most 
selfish person of my acquaintance. 

And this was the day before Kenneth started 
for Pont-aux-Dames. On his long, lonely rail- 
way journey he had plenty of opportunities for 
weighing well Mr. Mayo’s frank remarks, but 
his pride still stood somewhat obstinately 
between him and happiness. 

Lady Combermere was the easiest of 
chaperons. It seemed perfectly natural to her 
to retire to her own room that evening, for an 
after-dinner nap, and leave the two young 
people to take care of each other, 

“Lord Combermere,” said Nell, suddenly, 
“do you remember telling me once if I enh 
persevered I might earn my living as an artist.” 

“T remember, perfectly. What happy days 
those were in Paris!” 

_“ Well, I am going to take your advice.” 





“You can’t,” said Kenneth, with a smile, \ 


“My aunt is already planning grand trium 

for you in London next season. No, little Nelj 
(he qenenly comme ug! ® more forma} 
name), your fate is to be @ great lady, an 
you must submit to it.” pe 

“1 am going to Paris next September,” went 
on Nell as calmlv as thou he had agreed with 
her, “I shall study with the best masters, 
and if after long years I shall succeed, I shall 
feel very grateful to you for that advice of last 
spring. 

“You are talking nonsense,” said Kenneth, 
rather crossly. “ Pray, what if to become of 
Combermere Abbey during the long years of 
your expatriation? ” , 

“I bope its master and mistress will take 
care of it.” She hurried on very quickly, 
“ Hasn’t grandma told you I have read Lord 
Combermere’s will, and i think it the most un- 
just I ever read? I shall never take the place, 
which is your birthright. Mr. Ashwin says that 
won't make things any better for you; but I 
can't help myn if I sign a paper, saying 
{ won’t have the Abbey at any price, they musi 
give it to you.” : 

“T could not take it.” 

“ How wrong of you.” 

“Wrong!” 

“Tt is always wrong to refuse happiness.” 

“The Abbey would not make me happy.” 

“ Not yet ; but don't you know Mr. Barber 
died last month, and in time, when his widow 
has got over the firet shock of his death, don’t 
you think——” 

Kenneth started. 

“I would not marry Kathleen Barber, Nell, 
if she were hung with chains of precious 
stones.” 

“ But you love her?” 

“I don’t. She was my boyhood’s fancy— 
my first love; but my heart has passed now 
into another’s keeping. I may not have the 
romantic attachment reople call first love to 
give my darling, but I have the fervent affee- 
tion of my manhood to offer her. She should 
be my first thought and my last if only she 
would consent.” 

“ And will she not?” 


“Nay, that is for you to answer, little 
one?” he asked fondly. “Did you never guess 
I lost my heart to you dn the old Paris days! 
I was on my way to tell you eo when I had 
to hurry to Whiteladies for the tragedy that 
happened there last June, when I learned you 
were a great heiress. How could I tell you 
the tale I had held back when you were 

“You thought I loved money! How could 
you?” 

“Darling, you said just now you would 
never live at the A » never while life 
lasted, and that your grandfather's will was 
unjust. Little Nell, won’t you change your 
mind on both points, and let the Abbey be our 
home? Ours—yours and mine—just as it wat 
ey es by the will you object to!” 

“ "ee ! ” 

“But what, child?” 

“ We should.-have to be married!” 

“ Which is precisely what I want! Nell, it 
makes me shudder every time I hear you 
addressed as Miss St. Clune! Won't you let 
me give you another ndme that has never 
been borne by that erring, sin-stained Mar- 
garet?”’ ’ 

Lady Combermere was delighted when she 
heard of the engagement, so was Bruce Carew, 
so was Mr. Ashwin, and there arose a grand 
talk about the wedding. Lady Combermere 
wanted it to be from the Abbey, but Kenneth 
shrank from Nell’s going there till she was 
his vi. In the end Mr. Ashwin made 
very charming proposal. } 

“That sener penese’s te be married iD 
January, and enters on his work as Rector of 
Marden a month later. Now, why shouldn't 
he and his wife take Pont-aux-Dames on their 
way, and Mr. Mayo perform the ceremony )™ 
the little English church there?” 
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It took everyone’s fancy. Old Mr. Brooks's 
wedding to his favourite clergyman 
took the form of a handsome cheque, and a 
command to “show his wife something” 
before he brought her home, eo that there 
was no doubt Mr. and Mrs. Mayo would come 
abroad for their honeymoon. 

Mrs. Marks, who had become a very rich 
woman, through the contents of the strong 
box poor Sallie had kept so jealously, gave 
Miss Taylor a very handsome trousseau, and, 
in fact, the youmg couple had so many pre- 
sents they were bewildered. But they ed 
very beaming when they arrived at Pont-aux- 
Dames, @ married _ of three weeks’ stand- 
ing! And Emily Mayo’s prayer for Nell was 
j equal to her own, as she knelt in 
the quaint little English church, and listened 
to her husband’s clear, musical voice reading 
the service which fulfilled the mandates of 
Lord Combermere’s will, and yet united his 
favourite kinsman to a bride who was Ken- 
wetH’s Ono1ce ! 

[THE END.] 


THE WORK OF AN ENEMY. 
I wrote her letters daily, 
With Jove in every line ; 
I wrote of all the glory 
I'd win when she was mine; 
i wrote to praise her Deauty, 
My every thought, indeed, 
I tried to puton paper 
For her alone to read. 


She — up my letters, 
All—all of them she took 

And sought and found a printer, 
Who them in a book ; 

She ished them and called them 
“ Love Letters of a Fool,” 

And sold a million copies 
Bofore the types were cool. 














Gleanings 
Lovs 1s Buiiy.—Samuel Coleridge, the 
poet, thus tells why love is blind : — 


“T have heard of reasons manifold 
Why love mist needs be blind, 
But this is the best of ali, I hold, 

His eyes are in his mind. 


What outward form and feature are 
He guesseth but in part; 

But what within is good and fair 
He seeth with the heart. 


“Sars Taat Pass iw tas Nicur.”—We 
have heard much lately of the marvels per- 
formed by wireless telegraphy, but we fancy 
that the last recorded erent = =e 
in reality more extraordinary bh many 0 
the ex Pinamte reviously reported, will take 

Mold on the popular imagination. Two 
Cunard liners, the “ Lucania” and the “Cam- 
pania,” ‘rere crossing-the Atlantic in oppo- 
site directions, and each, knowing the date of 
the other’s sailing, could make a calculation 
as to the hour when they would most nearly 
meet. That hour came, but the vessels were 
too far apart (thirty-six miles) to sight one 
another. Presently, however, the warning- 
bell of the wireless ——— apparatus on 
the “Campania” tinkled, and a message was 

It out: “Are you there?— Lucania.’” 
And then the two vessels, invisible to one 
another, talked for some hours, each being 
able to exchange experiences as to the 
weather, etc. Finally, they parted with the 
message, “ Good-bye—pleasant voyage,” when 
were no less than one hundred and forty 
miles apart. Such a conversation carried on 
between vessels on the broad ocean, separated 
by such an immense distance, is a great 
triumph for wireless telegraphy, and breaks the 
record for communication between ships on 
the high seas. 





REFUSE IMITATIONS. 


INSIST ON HAVING ‘ 


CALVERT’ 


No. = 
CARBOLIC 


SOAP 


A pure Soap, guaranteed to contain 

4% of Catvert’s No 5 Carsotic (the 

" Strongest disinfectant known), and its 

regular use for al ordinary househoid 

and laundry purposes will prevent 
Jafectious and Contagious Diseases. 


Sold in 12 oz. and 1 Ib. bars. 





15 per cent. 
CARBOLIC. 
- POWDER 


Prevents noxious odours, keeps away 
insects and should be used regularly 
in every household. as a precaution 
against epidemics and infection. 


SAFE. CHEAP. RELIABLE. 


$1b. 11b. & 2ib. Dredgers at 64,,1/- & 1,6. 





F.C. CALVERT & Co., P. 0. Box 513, MANCHESTER. 





War Honss-Sxoxs ang Lucky.—Horse-shoeg 
owe their efficacy as dispensers of good luck to 
a former Archbishop of Canterbury, the in- 
trepid St. Dunstan. When the patron saint of 
farriers seized the Devil by the nose with his 
red-hot pincers, he refused to release his pri- 
soner until the Evil One promised that he 
would neter work mischief where a horse-shoe 
is displayed. 


Txoven “ God Save the King” is usually at- 
tributed to Henry Carey, it is on very insuf- 
ficient grounds. The probability is that the 
air has been adopted (by some unknown person) 
from that of Dr. Jobn Bull, edinposed for a 
dinner given to James I. in 1606 at the Mer- 
chant Taylory’ Hall. It is extremely probable 
that_ a similar evolution occurred with the 
words, for there is a passage in the State 
Papers under the orders for the “Flete taken 
by the Lord Admirall, August 10, 1545,” that 
“The watch wourd in the night shalbe thus: 
‘God save King Henrye,’ the other shal 
aunswer, ‘And long to reign over us,”” 


Tae Laur Boys or Lonpoy.—Owing to the 
new acetylene lamps, now being used on 1,200 
omnibuses, a certain group of street characters 
familiar to Londoners are lost from view. 
These are the agile lamp boys posted at various 
points along the principal routes over which 
the omnibuses run. ‘Their chief duty con- 
sisted in clambering swiftly up the "bus and 
dexterously removing, sometimes while the 
vehicle was in motion, the old oil lamp, which 
is to be happily seen no more in our midst. 
The new acetylene lamp will require no atten- 
tion en route, and for the conductor to light up, 
it will only be necessary for him to turn a 
small tap. Before the ‘bus leaves the com 
pany’s yard in the morning an official places 
a cake of carbide of calcium in a small slot 
beneath the lamp, and beyond filling a small 
tank with water nothing else is required to pro- 
vide the powerful new illuminant 


THOsE who are concerned about tho present 
condition of church attendance, might like to 
return to the state of things prevalent in George 
If.’s reign. e medimval laws for fining 
people who did not go to church, and even 
those who harboured absentees, were still in 
force, which looks as though the Church still 
entered a good deal into the daily life of the 
people. There was indeed, daily service in forty- 
four of the churches in the City of London, and 
evening service in all of them on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings, besides special sermons on 
other days in churches endowed with lecture- 
ships. Fast days were still rigorously observed, 
too, although, in most cases, the shops were not 
closed on Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, as 
they had been in monastic times. But the work 
of the clergy practically ended with the per- 
formance of their ecclesiastical duties, and the 
visiting of the sick. Other parish work was not 
then done by the clergy at all. 


ELecrnicity and Om ‘in Licursovsrs.— 
When the electric light. first came into’ vogue 
it wae naturally supposed that its introduction 
would revolutaonise -the existing lighthouse 
system, and that electricity would supersede 
oil, as oil had candles. But, curiously enough, 
the expectation was not fulfilled, and for two 
reasons. . For one, it wae quickly discovered 
that the pure white beam of the arc lamp, 
though incomparably more brilliant, could not 
ery ite way through fog eo well.as the yel- 

w glare of the oil. For the second, seen at 
sea, it is almost impossible to estimate its trus 
distance away. It is, of course, unnecessary 
to insist on the importance of being able to 
judge of the distance of a light in steering a 
ship at night, and, in uence of vessels 
actually gomg ashore, the fixed light at Dunge- 
ness, for some time electric, was presently 
altered back again to oil. At the present time 
but four lighthouses under Trinity House are 
lit electricity—namely, Souter Point, near 

ds; St. Catherine’s, in the Isle of Wight; 





the Lizard, and South Foreland. 
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Women who Suffer 


Tre 


From HEADACHE or INDIGESTION should read the 
following LANCASHIRE WOMAN’S story. 


To a person in ill-health few experiences are more trying than to be subjected to loud: and continuous noise. The noise and 
ttle of ihe tasehinery in Lapasahies factories. is‘ so iad that sometimes. the workers in these great hives of industry ate pw 
* pelled after a while to abandon, their arduous occupation and obtain o livelihood. by some other means of a quieter rower Sc = 
“yras the case with Miss Rachel Frangleton, who lives at 19, Tilley Street, Warrington. So ill did she t with e a ie 
‘acute indigestion, that she was obliged to give up her work at the factory, and take to fustian cutting. Even.then she was. uoab 
to work regularly, and as.the + of her ill-health she was compelled to stay at home for ae 
seven weeks. A course of Beans for Biliousness was, however, sufficient to once more enable | 
her to resume her work, and she is now in the best of health. The following particulars 
of the case were told toa “ Warrington Examiner”’-reporter: “Indigestion and severe 
headache have troubled me very much,” said Mise Frangleton. “ Whenever I ate ‘any- 
thing it was followed by extreme pain. In consequence of my head aching so badly 
I was compelled to leave the factory, and had to take to fustian cutting. Even 
then I could not work regularly. YF also found I could not obtain any refreshing 
_ sleep at night. For seven weeks I was so ill as to beunable to work. The 
doctor was called in and prescribed forme. I took his medicine, but it failed 
to effect a cure, and eventually my head became so racked with pain that I 
went to the Infirmary for treatment. Even then I conld not obtain relief 
for my sufferings. One day, however, I read in the paper how Bile Beans 
had cured somebody who was in a similar plight to myself. { resolved 
to give them a trial, and sent for a box. commenced taking them, 
and from that time my recovery dates.‘ The indigestion and headache 
gradually disappeared, and I began to feel better. By the continued 
use of the Beans, the pains left me, and I can now, eat my food with- 
out any fear of the old attacks. I awaken in the morning feeling 
refreshed after having had a good sight’s rest, and can: go to my 
work regularly. I can heartily recommend Bile Beans to all who 
suffer as I did,” 
Bile Beans for Biliousness, which accomplished the above cure, 
are purely vegetable in composition,.and their excellence has been 


80 well proved that many eminent dootors are now prescribing 
them largely. ; 

















BILE BEANS ror BILIOUSNESS 


Have been found an undoubted cure for HEADACHE, INFLUENZA, 
COSTIVENESS, PILES, LIVER TROUBLE, BAD BREATH, RHEU- 
MATISM, LIVER CHILL, COLDS, INDIGESTION, DIZZINESS, BUZZING 
IN THE HEAD, FULNESS AFTER EATING, CONSTIPATION, LACK OF 
AMBITION, DEBILITY, ANZ.MI4; PIMPLES, and a host of other ail- 
ments that owe their origin to defective bile flow, assimilation, and digestion. 


Bile Beans are obtainable of all Che ‘ats or Post Free if this paper is 
mentioned, from THE BILE BEAK M F sty GO., 119. and 120, 
Lendon Wall, Lx ndon, B.04 on receipt of — fl and 2/9 (the large box 
contains three times smajl size), In sealed boxes only, NEVER LOOSE, 


3 


‘A FREE SAMPLE. 


FREE SAMPLE COUPON, | 
The rb omen have so mucbrfaith in the efficacy 
of Bile ms that they wil! forward a sample box 
free, and « book on liver aiid yoy? ailments, if 
you cut out this coupon and send it, with your 
name. and 4ddregs, and a penny stamp (to eover 
retarn postage, to the Bile Bean Manofacturing 
Co,’s Oentral Distributing Heros Greek &t., Leeds, 

Loxpow Rusper; Feb. ath, 1902. + 
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t “Society 
Tur Graits¥’ Extretion “has advised «the 


‘Administration that Prince Henry of Prussia 
will visit the United States in time to be pre- 


sent at the launching of the Emperor's yacht, 
which is to he christened by Miss Roosevelt, 
the daughter of the President. 


Pewee AtexaAnpe&r ‘or Barrenzserc, the 
eldest son of Princess Beatrice, on ipering OF 
lege will, it is uriderstood, enter the Royal 
Navy as a cadet on H.MS. Britannia, which 
is ‘stationed at Dartmouth. The Prince has 
just entered his sixteenth year. 

Tus Kinc AND Queen will spend three days 
in Deyonshive during the first or second week 
of March, -when se ye a yr we Ques go to 
Devon Dockyard, ere the Queen is to 
Dena thé héw Datileship Queen, now in 
course of .construction..there. nachna 

JExorrr for occasional week-end visits, the 

‘will not return to i until late 
in the autumm. He wil be on the Rivierg at 
Easter, and at Windsor Castle at. Whitsuntide. 
Queen Alexandra and: Princess Victoria will, 
however, spend a good deal of time at Sand- 
ringham during the next two months. 

King LBoron’s eldest ‘hter, Princess 
Louise, is suffering from insanrty of the same 
character,. it is. stated, as the mental disease 
with which her aunt, the Empress Charlotte of 
Mexico, is affli ‘Drv Pierson, who attends 
the Princess in an asylum near Dresden, states 
that there is an increasing-and incurable paraly- 
sis of the brain. 

Me. WartetAw Rep, Major-General James 
Wilson, who ee 5 Seog liimself in Cuba 
and at the relief of Pekin, and Oaptain Clark, 
of the battleship Oregon fame, have been ‘ap- 

inted a speeal mission to represent the 
Tnited States at.King. Edward's Coronation. 
Prince Henry of it is announced, will 
attend the ceremony on behalf of the German 
Emperor. ’ 

Very serious accounts are given of the health 
of the little Duke of Leicester. He is a very 
diminutive, puny lad, rather overpowered b 
the healthy energy around him at Eton. He 
has the dazzling comp!exion of his mother, who 
was the most beautiful of the four lovely 
daughters of Lady Feversliam. He is now to 
be sent with a tutor on a sea voyage for at 
least three mertths, but ‘his guardians talk of 
his return to Eton for the summer. ’ 

Tue Krxe has conferred the Victoria Oross 
far conspicuous ,bravery in South Africa, on 
Private W.- Bées, Ist Battalion Derbyshire 
Regiment, This soldier was in the Maxim gun 
detachment which, at. Moedwil, on S: r 
1§ last, had six men hit out of nine. Hearing 


his wounded comrades asking for water, he 
went forward under héavy fire to a spruit, held 
by the Boers above. five ed yards. ahead 
of the gun, and back a kettle full. In 
goihg and retarniig he had to pase within a hun- 
dred yards of rocks” 


siglo eld by -the 
Boers. The kéttle was hit by several bulléte. 


Everyone will bewelieved'to hear that-quite . 
precautions are to be taj 
preserve ‘the fabrie of, Westminster ey | 


extraordinary 


from defacement the Coronation. Some 
idea of the extensive nature of the transforma- 
tion of the interior wilb be 
fact that the contract for the rough timber to 
be used in the process amounts to no less than 
£10,000. The stonework ‘must of necessity be 
pone here and there to give support. for the 


wooden framework, but when the}. 


stands are memoved no trace will be discernible 
of the havoc. made im the time. 

_ When the arrived at Amersham sta- 
Comtpensawes Seabee she ccuvesaf iaieht 
U amo crow: i i- 
tante hy little girl who had 


forced her way inte the station entrance, and, 
pe 4 ee fell almost ‘at the 
g's feet... ; 






Ket, and presented it to the child, who has 
Scied aot te spend it. 


gathered from ‘the. 


oe 
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Helpful Talks 


@®i THE EDITOR, 


The Editor. is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters wvust give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guaranice of good faith. 





L. N. G.—There is no impropriety in boy 
and girl friends exchanging little presents, or 
weaning rin by either ; but when they 
have-arrived at yéars of discretion such fami- 
liarity should cease. ' 


Vio1ta.—The young man‘ does not seem to 
act very straightiorwardly. ' Treat him to a 


little coldness, and de mot make yourself too | 
cheap : ‘ * 


Mrx4.—The use of table forks seems to have 
been known in the twelfth century. In the 
inventory of a prince’s plate in 1379 they are 
mentioned, ‘but it was not until the end of the 
fifteenth century that they came into more 
general use in Italy. In the sixteenth century 
they were novelties even at the Court of 
France. Their introduction was at first ridi- 
euled in England. Among the Scotch High- 


landers they were not used: at table until some | 


tix”e subsequent to 1688. 
. Sapiz.—The growth of hair upon a woman's 
face is without doubt a most annoying freak 
of nature, but unfortunately, there is no known 
method by which it can be permanently re- 
moved. Plucking out with tweezers would in 
all probeiylity be the most feasible plan; 
but, as you say it has been tried personally 
and without success, I am at a loss to suggest 
any remedy equal to it. “Tt is claimed that b 

w careful manipulation: of electrified needl és 
roots of the hair are destroyed. ; 


Mas. Repwoonr.—As you-treat. your step- 
daughter with all the kindness and love of a 
mother, it seems strange that she does not 
returm the affection ; but it is sheer nonsense 
to think she can be made to do so. Perha 
she has a naturally cold di ition, and the 
fact of your being a step-mother may intensi 
that feeling—as it does in many canea—to su 
a degree that try as she will she is unable to 
conquer it. Still, I thirk that when she grows 
older she will recognise the ‘true worth of your 
ove and reciprocate it with interest. 

Curtern,—A hair-cutling liquid is made 
as follows: ‘Take ‘borax, two ounces; gum- 
arabic, one drachm ; add hot water (not boil- 
ing), one quart; stir, and as soon as the in- 
gredients are dissolved add three tablespoon- 
fuls of strong spirits of ¢amphor. On retiring 
to rest wet the hair with the liquid, and roll 
it in twists of paper.as-usual. A less elaborate 
recipe is the following: Pour boiling water on 
bt es “ ay of flaxseed, and eg the liquid 

ith the @igersjmoisten, the hair with it, 
ond pa it up in ponerse. It is said that flaxseed 
water willykeep ¢he, hair in curl as jong, if not- 
longer; than anything else. Lf the liquid prove 
not thick enough give it one boiling. 
“ Lrrtte”“Mamw.—Corn-bread’ when “property 
made will tickle the yaa of the veriest 
picure;. when carelessly compounded it is 
ardly fit to offer ‘a beggar. The recipe given 
herewith, ia taken from an authority whose 


word is law. im all things relating to cookery, | 


The articles, sary to produce this tooth- 
some. compound. ‘dire.one of milk, three 


eggs, two.enps of white Indian meal, three 
an “of Hour; one thaapoontul of goda,” two | 


ms ge Be of jcreama of tartar, a piece of 
lard half the size ofan egg, and one level tea- 
spoon._of salt,..Mix the meal and the flour, 
sift in the oream of tartar, stir with milk into 
a smooth batter, beat the yolks of the eggs and 
stir them in, melt the lard and add it, dissolve 
the soda in a very little boiling water and add 
it the last thing, All that then. remains is to 
bake it in a very quick oven. 


Vecrrarian.—Rice is. nutritious and easy of 
digestion, and entirely free from laxative pro- 


perties, -It, should be well boiled. More than 
ame-tenths of rice is made up of starch and 
water, and about a third of the other tenth is 
made up of gluten. 

EXPERIMENTER.—Pure water is insipid. Rain 
water is nearly pure. Spring water contains 
more of less of earthy salts and frequently 
prganic matter. Oftentimes water that is ap- 
parently pure and entirely clear to the eye 
contains seeds of fevers and other disordérs. 
To: test drinking water put a few drops: of 
Condy’s fluid or permanganate of potash im 
half a gallon ‘of water.:. If it is wholesome it 
will give and retain 4 pink tinge; if impure, 
it will soon fade out or become colourless, ory! 
still worse, there will follow. a faintly. brown 
precipitate. Every family may test its drink- 
ing water, however, without any such prepara- 
tion. Take a clear colourless glass bottle, fill 
it wih the water, and add, a few grains of the ; 
best white sugar, and put it in a warm window 
where it can get the sun's light and heat. If, 
contaminated by sewage the fluid will become 
turbid. Water impregnated with sulphate. of 
lime (known as hard) is all the better for tea 
and for most household purposes, but it: is 
terrible to thé laundress, as either lime of 
magnesia forms with soap an imsoluble com- 
pound. It is éasily tested by a solution of 
soap with alcolio!. When there is an excessive 
quantity of the swiphate this solution added 
to the watér will jirecipitate a curd easily de-" 
tected. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 





.EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

















WEAK EYES 


that quickly tire, Cannot bear bright 
light, and both look and feel sore, are 
cured by SINGLETON’S BYE OINT- 
MENT. This marvellous remedy, is 
sold by all chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pote for 2/- exch, has 
300 years’ reputation, and if you keep 
it by you it docs not lose its healing 
virtues. Send to STEPHEN GREEN, 
2)0, Lambeth Road, London, for the 
i “How to Proserve the 
Byesight.” This book should be seen 
by all who suffer from any eye 
trouble. 





ARSLEY’S scovears REPUTATION 
WIDOW WELCHS 
FEMALE PILLS. 


Awarded Certificate of Meétit for the cure of irregularities, Anzemia, 
"and al Female Complaints. “They have the approvat of the Medica? 
Beware of imitations. The only genyine and ofigi 
are in White Paper Wrapgers. Bores, 15. 164, and 2s, o4., of all 
Chemists. | 2s. 9d. box contains three times the ho Ot By post 14 
or 34 stamps, the makers, (and G) KEARSLEY, 17, North’ 
Street. Westminster. Sold in the Colon ea. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS WANTED IN CANABA, 


For villages, towns, cities, and in the country districts. 
- Advice may be obtained in the United Kingdom from 
Government Agents and in Canada from Government 
Agents, Ladies’ Committees are also formed_in many 
places inCanada. Apply for ph lets and all informa- 
tion, supplied ey) ani free, to the HIGH OOM- 
MISSIONER FOR CANADA, 17, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W.; or to the Allan, Dominion, and Eider 
Dempster Steamship Co.s, or their focal Agents, or 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
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Mo.y.—Vinegar and tealeaves will quick.y 
clean off any discolouration in flower vases. 
Rinse in cold water. 


Domzsrr1c.—Use Fuller's earth or pulverised 
potter’s clay, laid in a layer over the stain, 
on ress it with a very hot iron. Mik stains 

ifficult to eradicate, especially when on 
ssloured goods. 


Morser.—The nicest and safest drink for 
children’s parties is good home-made lemon- 
ade, fairly sweet. It is very ddicious and 
liked by young fo’k. 


Katz.—I have heard that if you heat some 
feur in the oven without colouring it, and rub 
it into the agers I with a piece of flannel, it 
hing chean it. ke out, and repeat if need- 


"’ R. B.—Washing glass in cold water is 

— by some to be the best means of 
polishing it, but a better way is to wash it in 
rather warm water with a scrap of soda, dry- 
ing on one doth and polishing on another, 
and a rub with a piece of new chamois leather 
gives ay extra shine. This method is also 
excellent for gas and lamp globes and chim- 
neys. 


Trovetep Mornrr.—Your daughter sorely 
needs the counsel] of @ wise and judicious 
friend, one who will calmly picture to her the 
extreme peril of her conduct, and the deplor- 

—— unless she at once shuns alcoholic 

She must be utterly regardless 

of pseu parente’ anguish caused by the realisa- 

tion that th their daughter is a secret et ays and 

habitually engages in lonely tippli ng. in her 

own apartment, while her parents believe she 

is enjoying healthful slumber. This vile habit, 

unless promptly abandoned, is sure to lead 
to moral and physical ruin. 





X. ¥. Z.—Place a basin of cold water on a 
table. This will absorb the odour of tobacco 
and purify the air in the room. 


B. M. A—No kind of ointmé®t or external 
application will cure the blackheads and other 

m troubles unless you are prepared to +r 
yourself for at least six mon‘ ai Py That is 
say, you shou'd give up taking all rich a 
greasy pcg gM sweets, pork, etc. ; vege- 
tables you may in abundance A all 
nourishing foods. e's and spirits should be 
avoided, ye cream, but fruit should be taken 
in some form every day. 


Darsy.—You are not too old to train for a 
hospital nurse. At St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London, the age limit is thirty-three years, 
and at St. Marylebone Parochial Infirmary, 
thirty-two years. Probationers who wish to 
train at the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary must 
be over twenty-five. Lady pupils are received 
from twenty-two to ‘thirty- Eve years at the 
Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street, 
London ; so that if you would {ike to enter the 
nursing profession, I shou'd advise you to 

apply at any of the above-mentioned institu- 
tions for full particulars, which will be sent 
to you at once. 


_— 
— 








Tux Loypon Reapze is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*.* Att Lerrers Tro ss ADDRESSED TO 
tam Eprror or tas Lonpow Reapze, 60-62, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

*,° We cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts. 





DONT COUGH USE 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
FOR YOUR COUGH. 


Lt, you, “there 


relief; if su cough try 
— aieet thew will cure, and they 


not injure your health; gem | 
eale of over 60 years ls iy a certain test 
their value. Sold in 14jd. tins 








WOMAN'S UBFAILING FRIEND 


S 


QUICKLY CORRECT ALL IRREGULARITIES, REMOVE ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms so 
prevalent with the sez. 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 

Size 4s. 64., of all Chemists; or wili be 
on ‘Teceipe of 6 of * HA, or 55 stamps, by 
E. T. & O6., 


66, Long Row, wosgnghen. 
Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless. 











SULPHOLINESsmt: 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
‘ ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LOTION 








PEPPER 


S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





1s dnaguatice FOR PRESERVING 


THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
THE SUN, COLD WINDS, & HARD WATER. 
IT REMOVES AND PREVENT§ ALL 
Roughness, Redness, and Chaps, 
AXD KEEPS THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH & WHITE 
AT ALL ering Ime 


If used after Dancing or visitin ents, 
it will be found aan EY oo COOLING AND 





Bottles, 64., 1s., and 2s. wan of si Chemists and 











COUGHS, COLDs, 


R. J. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is THE GREAT SPRCIFIC FOR 


DIARRHEA, FYSENTERY, CHOLERA, 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DAL OLS BROWNE SILORODTNE Haat pots wh 
DF da FQ438 Be 


Nyasisis fa Coat tat Ds 2, Contin BROWNE ras 
bee the INVENTOR whole 


dolitocctely pee nd be regretted to it Eten 
nD was un say 
poy ne The Times, Jul uly 13th. 1864. 











is the TRUE PALLIA- 
OHE, RHEUMATISM, 


DP it PLUS BRUNE Sf 





GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS as 8 
OHARM, one dose generally aide, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army 1 Medical Stafi, Calout Caloutta, states wo DOSES COMPLETELT 
CORED ME OF DIARRHEA. 


DA. 3. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs short all 
E:PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 


on of 
MECRIANT CAUTION — ie, Nona ites 
Be’ aoa te ky KE MARK. 


Chemiete, 1b, 38. Sra 


TRA of 
Sole Manufacturer—J, T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell 8: 
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